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HE President is dead. Long live the President! 

Dr. Angell of Yale, at a memorial meeting in 
the Adirondacks, pointed out what he called the 
obvious fact that Presidents come and go in this 
country without disturbing the government. No 
class or party, even in these times of grave mis- 
givings, thought to make use of the sudden death 
of President Harding to upset the orderliness of 
our governmental procedure. It was accepted on 
all sides that of course Vice-President Coolidge 
would succeed to the position of Chief Executive. 
No demagogue had the temerity to suggest a popu- 
lar election to determine the people’s will. The 
thought is worth dwelling on. Contempt for the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court has had noisy 
utterance, yet the American people are apparently 
convinced that the founders of this Republic built 
wisely. All the more reason why those in authority 
should respect fundamental American principles 
and should cherish the esteem in which they as 
officials are held by the people who have delegated 
their powers. 


O mention the fortitude with which Mrs. Hard- 

ing has borne her bereavement may be the very 
sort of intrusion which she would most dislike. 
Yet Mrs. Harding’s life was so bound up with that 
of the Chief Executive that, in our judgment, honor 
to her is only a matter of common decency. Her 
greatest service to the country was personal. Hers 
was the task of making the nation see the President 
with something of the light which shone in her 
eyes. The trip to the Coast was near to his heart. 
There were certain things which he wished to rem- 
edy, but he readily put it aside when Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s health seemed uncertain. Whereupon, with 


the single purpose of letting the great West. see. 


what sort of man he was, she insisted that she was 
quite equal to the emergency... She. had her wish. 
We like to remember that when he lay dead she 
remarked on his firm mouth.. She was right. 
Harding was not weak-willed. His attitude toward 
John T, Adams, when the latter was indiscreet, 


proves that to be a fact. He was human, delight- 
fully human, and not least in his reliance upon the 
help and judgment of the lady who survives him. 
Her one object was to make him show to best ad- 
vantage. Who can doubt that she succeeded? 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE—the appellation does 

not yet come tripping from the tongue. This 
is not to imply that he will not measure up to the 
task before him. It is not forgotten that in 1920 
Coolidge appeared to many to have real possibilities 
as a Presidential candidate. His claim to popular 
favor at that time rested on his firm attitude 
toward the Boston police strike. But a review of 
his career indicates a broader basis for confidence. 
He went through the mill as a politician, won the 
reputation of being an excellent judge of men and 
of being eminently discreet. He has not changed 
the procedure of his former chief—from farmer’s 
son to President. And he, like Harding, is known 
mainly for common sense. Yet the personality in 
the White House has altered markedly. Harding 
was expansive, liked the good things of life, and 
responded easily to the mood of good fellowship. 
Mr. Coolidge’s fondness for epigrams is significant. 
Here are a few of his terse sayings quoted by the 
New York Times: 


Individual initiative in the long run is a firmer reliance 
than bureaucratic supervision. We do not need more govern- 
ment. We need more culture. We do not need more laws. 
We need more religion. 

There is no right to strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, any time. 

It is only in the spirit of true humility that there is any 
approach to the better things of life. 


Clearly these have not the lift of Mr. Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. Harding would scarcely have 
put such thoughts in this language. They reflect 
Coolidge’s own culture, which is that of a live 
American given to thinking things out for himself 
and finding his inspiration in long-standing Amer- 
ican traditions. He wiil-be called a crabbed old 
fogey by the radicals, but we fancy that the radi- 
cals may sooner or later receive from his tongue 
epithets fitting to themselves. 
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HE President has intimated that he desires to 

carry out Harding’s policies. There is the 
issue of our entrance into the World Court. What 
will be his method of pushing that? It would 
be refreshing if in the near future he would throw 
discretion to the winds and by the very boldness of 
his attack let the American people see that on this 
issue politics can go hang. Strangely enough, this 
would be the very best politics. It would be in- 
ferred at once that devotion to his former chief 
was uppermost in his mind, and such loyalty would 
be stirring. On another question dear to Hard- 
ing’s heart, Mr. Coolidge can afford to move cau- 
tiously—the ship subsidy. Oddly, this was the 
one question for which Mr. Harding showed genu- 
ine enthusiasm. That his enthusiasm was disin- 
terested there can be no question. He based his 
advocacy of the measure or economic grounds, and 
it was a respectable argument, but it was evidently 
prompted by one of those sentimental reasons 
which everyone must respect, even while withhold- 
ing approval—he desired to revive the picture of 
the American flag carried by ships the world over. 
It was good evidence of an old-fashioned American- 
ism. To carry out Harding’s policies is only a 
small part of the job awaiting President Coolidge. 
There is an impending coal strike; the wheat-grow- 
ers are clamoring more and more for an extra ses- 
sion of Congress; the Philippines wish to know the 
Administration’s attitude toward them, etc. In a 
word, there is ample opportunity for Mr. Coolidge 
to strike out on lines of his own. He has this ad- 
vantage, that as a new President the people, and 
Congress, too, will let him show his hand before 
beginning to criticize. 


N our next issue we shall comment at length on 

the situation created by the publication of the 
“Correspondence with the Allied Governments 
Respecting Reparation Payments by Germany,” 
which comes to hand just as we go to press. A 
brief digest of the correspondence will be found in 
the department What the World Is Doing. A first 
reading must impress upon everyone the fact that 
a sharp break in the Entente is seriously threat- 
ened. M. Poincaré in the face of a powerful Brit- 
ish argument is apparently determined to stick to 
his own policy. How he can believe that a continu- 
ance of the Ruhr occupation without the backing 
of England and the United States will be success- 
ful is difficult to see. Whatever should have been 
done in the past, the fact remains that the present 
situation is the only thing that counts. It, and it 
alone, has got to be dealt with, and little good can 
come from harking back continually to thought of 
what might have been. 


HE appointment of Dr. Gustav Stresemann to 
succeed Cuno as Chancellor has little signi- 
ficance for the world at large. It might be de- 
scribed as a gesture for home consumption. A 
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coalition Government is now set up which can count 
for the time being on a large majority. But in 
what way its policies will differ from those urged 


by its predecessor is not very clear. Dr. Strese-. 


mann insists that he will keep up passive resist- 
ance, which is the only statement in his speech 
that greatly concerns the outside world. 


S the farce-tragedy of German money nears 

its consummation, the question of who and 
what have been responsible for the preposterous 
spectacle ought at last to attract the attention 
which it deserves. Few things in the strange 
panorama of the past five years are more curious 
than the meagreness of the discussion which has 
accompanied the rake’s progress of the German 
mark, a story which is without parallel, or even 
approach, in all the sorry history of fiat. money. 
Many persons imagine that the desire to escape 
reparation payments completely accounts for a 
policy which has destroyed the best elements of the 
German population, made sound business impossi- 
ble, and ultimately involved the working masses in 
the general ruin. But while there can be no doubt 
that this desire has been an important factor in the 
case, it falls very far short of being a full explana- 
tion of what has happened. If we did not know 
it to be true, it would be incredible that a nation 
like the German, with vast industrial resources 
and equipment, with a population of a high order 
of intelligence and industrial training, should in 
time of peace have permitted its currency to outdo 
in worthlessness the most notorious of the wartime 
currencies that have been bywords in the past. A 
full explanation of the case will long be a problem 
for historians; in the meantime it is interesting 
to note that a leading German economist, Professor 
Bonn, squarely puts a large part of the blame on 
the shoulders of the German professorial econo- 
mists—the men who ought to have strenuously 
insisted on sound doctrine but who had failed to 
proclaim it as they should have done. To what ex- 
tent this failure is to be attributed to the defects 
cf German economic theory and to what extent 
to moral rather than intellectual deficiency, is itself 
a question of keen interest. 


MMIGRATION quotas cannot be so impossible 

‘to handle in a humane and rational way as to 
make the arrival of the first of every other month, 
or the first of every month, necessarily the occa- 
sion for a wild and desperate rush. We ought not 
to be content with a mere mitigation of the evil, if 
there is any way of getting rid of it altogether. 
And the direction in which such a way is to be 
found seems plain enough. The visa of an Amer- 
ican consul might by law be made conclusive au- 
thority so far as the quota question is concerned; 
the immigrant might face the possibility of exclu- 
sion on grounds of personal objection upon exami- 
nation here, but he ought to know before he starts 
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that he will not be excluded because of a statistical 
question wholly beyond his power to look into. In 
order to effect this result, it would be necessary to 
- arrange for a limitation of the visas themselves, 
the number issued as available for the quota of a 
certain month being controlled by constant com- 
munication with the authorities at Washington. 
But, once issued, they should continue valid for a 
reasonable time—perhaps a month, or two months. 
Thus the scramble for priority of arrival would 
be wholly eliminated, and a great deal of unneces- 
sary human suffering, and sometimes tragic dis- 
appointment, would be avoided. The details might 
be a little difficult to work out, but surely the diffi- 
culty is very far from insuperable. 


HE reports of our peripatetic Senators are not 

all in yet. Senator La Follette has not yet re- 
turned from Europe to tell us from first-hand ob- 
servation how fortunate we are not to be entangled 
in the general muddle over there. But he will not 
be slow to discover how the English and French 
are craftily planning to use us for their own selfish 
purposes. Senator Johnson made his report at 
great length. But who can believe that La Fol- 
lette’s observations will not add a volume to all 
that has thus far been said? The pity is that that 
other Johnson—Magnus—can not spare the time 
from the farm to learn a thing or two about the 
other side. Could his hatred survive the flattering 
attention which, in England at least, he would be 
sure to receive? For if there is one thing an Eng- 
lishman loves it is the typical American of his own 
imagining. Which reminds us that while Amer- 
ican politicians are telling us what Europe is like, 
would it not be well if some enterprising paper 
were to obtain first-hand impressions by, say, Lord 
Balfour and Clemenceau and Mussolini of some 
of our Innocents Abroad? 


OT the least of the points justly cited in favor 

of Senator Underwood’s candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination is his attitude upon the 
Versailles treaty. He belonged to that element 
in the Senate—far too small an element in both 
parties—which saw in the situation confronting 
the world in 1919 a duty of immediate action that 
transcended all else. It was certainly not un- 
friendliness to President Wilson, nor indifference 
to any issue of principle, that caused him to take 
his stand with those men, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who felt that the supreme need of the 
time was united action for world settlement by all 
the great Powers that had won the war; and he 
was willing to accept any reasonable compromise 
that would keep our country in the place which 
naturally belonged to it at that crucial time. It 
has to be admitted, however, that he did not carry 
the assertion of his conviction to the point of part- 
ing with the majority of his Democratic associates 
in the final vote. 
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Y this time it ought to be possible to know what 

Communism is and what it is striving for. 
Reasonable persons are willing to admit that to 
install an entirely new form of government takes 
time and that the brief Soviet experiment is not 
absolutely conclusive. They are convinced, how- 
ever, that Communism in Russia has not gone 
according to schedule. In order to save the situ- 
ation, in order to exist at all, the Soviet has had 
to compromise more and more with capitalism and 
also with the peasants. What must they think, 
then, of the following portion of the preamble to 
the new Constitution of the Union of Socialist Re- 
publics, formally adopted by the Central Executive 


Committee of the Union in Moscow on July 6? 


There, in the camp of capitalism, national enmities and 
inequality, colonial slavery, chauvinism, national hatred and 
pogroms, imperialistic cruelty and wars prevails; here, in 
the camp of socialism, mutual confidence and peace, national 
freedom and equality, peaceful living together and fraternal 
codperation of peoples. 

The attempt of the capitalist world to settle the problem 
of nationalities for many decades through hindering the free 
development of peoples, through the system of the exploita- 
tion of one man by another, has not proved successful. 
On the contrary, the knots of national contradictions are 
becoming more and more entangled and threaten the very 
existence of capitalism. The bourgeoisie has shown itself 
incapable of bringing about codperation among the nations. 

. Only in the camp of the Soviet republics, only under the 
conditions of the proletarian dictatorship, around which the 
majority of the population rallies, has it been possible to nip 
nationalistic hatred in the bud, to create an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and to lay the cornerstone for a peace- 
able coédperation among the nations. 


Not a few sentimental Americans, living by day 
on the incomes of their capitalist fathers and at- 
tending Socialist meetings by night, will quote this 
high-sounding language with genuine fervor. Oh 
the pious tears which are shed by the comfortably 
settled over the plight of those who have to earn 
their own living in this capitalistic country ! 


.LD SOAK has gone abroad with Don Marquis, 
together with the rest of the entertaining com- 
pany which this talented humorist and philosopher 
has created. We rejoice especially in the good for- 
tune of the Old Soak, who, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mutt and Jeff, is the one living character 
produced in fiction since the appearance of Sher- 
lock Holmes. The statement, if true, is a telling 
commentary on the work of our present-day writ- 
ers. Compare this situation with that of the de- 
spised Victorian Era, and one of two conclusions is 
inevitable—either modern writers have not the 
creative vitality which once was the usual thing; 
or the art of fiction has discarded the character 
in the interest of something else, whether it be 
mere plot or a theme to be preached. We doubt 
whether modern fiction will ever attain to real 
greatness until interest is revived in the well- 
rounded character. An analogy is found in the old 
and the new poetry. The former is quotable; it 
is not intended that the new poetry shall stick in 
the memory. To return to the Old Soak, read his 
History of the World in the New York Tribune and 
ask yourself whether he is not more real than al! 
the Babbitts in the world. 
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Journey’s End 


N our last issue we asked the question, “Is there 

nothing in which Mr. Harding is so interested 
that he is willing to fight for it to the last ditch?” 
He has answered that question in the noblest 
way of all. He gave his life for what concerned 
him most—the understanding and esteem of the 
American people. It is gratifying to feel that he 
obtained that for which he sought. If his sudden 
death gave glow to his efforts, it did not add to the 
sense of his achievements. The country at last 
had seen that in President Harding it had a Chief 
Executive wholly devoted to his country and utterly 
honest in working for what he thought was best. 

It was Mr. Harding’s lot to come to the Pres- 
idency at a time when only a man of the first mag- 
nitude could have shone. Mr. Wilson, a prophet 
who could stir the peoples of many lands but not 
a practical statesman, had left the country in doubt 
as to what was its true mission. A seven million 
plurality, while not entirely distinct on the prin- 
cipal issue, had seemed to imply that America 
wished to move cautiously in international matters. 
To bring up the question of the League of Nations 
again would have been the height of political folly, 
as advocates of that institution have readily ad- 
mitted. The Harding Administration chose wisely 
in planning the Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armament. To show what a great 
achievement this was one need merely point out 
that the war clouds which had been threatening 
the peace of America and Japan were dispelled 
overnight. In times less fraught with danger this 
one accomplishment would have been heralded as 
an epoch-making event. For a smaller success— 
the maintenance of the open door in China—John 
Hay stands out boldly in American history. The 
policy of the open door was undoubtedly Hay’s; 
for the Washington Conference no one attempts to 
give the primary credit to Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hard- 
ing had it quite as much at heart and was instru- 
‘mental in initiating it. 

The best way in which to estimate Harding’s 
foreign policy—which hostile critics have said did 
not exist—is to imagine what in the circumstances 
he might have done. The Independent has been 
free to criticize, while aware all the time of the 
President’s difficult position. It urged Mr. Hard- 
ing to come out for the cancellation of the Allied 
debt, yet so pronounced an advocate of American 
coéperation in foreign affairs as President Eliot 
ridiculed that suggestion as un-American. .We 
championed the suggestion of an international con- 
ference of industrialists and financiers to help 
settle the German situation. It received but half- 
hearted espousal by the Administration. In his 
own way the President was working for the en- 
trance of the United States into the World Court. 
He weakened his case no doubt by dickering with 


the irreconcilables. Yet to dismiss his caution as 
easy-going politics would be absurd. He had ways 
of knowing that that issue would meet with many 
difficulties in the next Congress. To put it through, 
his successor will have to show the single-minded 
determination which we maintained was Harding’s 
best weapon. 

On this great question of the day—international 
codperation—Harding lacked the criginality of a 
leader. He was from Ohio, which is not so far 
from Missouri. He was the average American, 
desirous that his country should play a noble part 
in world affairs, but uncertain how to make a be- 
ginning. History will some day say whether nor- 
malcy saved the nation from serious false steps, 
but even now it is possible to conclude that for the 
years 1921 and 1922 a normal, unimaginative 
American was much more to be desired than a 
headstrong leader. In this sphere it is difficult 
to judge Harding’s attitude without glancing back 
tc the period immediately following the Armistice. 
Then came the great opportunity. America, by 
virtue of her economic strength and her clean 
record after entering the war, was in a position to 
direct the currents of world thought. The time was 
ripe not for a prophet, but for a very practical 
statesman. Democracy was seriously threatened 
the world over, even though the cry was for more 
and more democracy. What more natural than 
that America, the leading exemplar of this form 
of government, should have pointed the way to 
steady, solid progress along democratic lines, in- 
dicating the danger of expecting revolutionary 
changes all of asudden? Instead, President Wilson 
chose to enunciate formulas which only ages of 
the wisest governance could hope to put into prac- 
tice. His successor—a plain-spoken man—was 
naturally bewildered. Harding’s task was to initi- 
ate a course of action which should have been 
undertaken some years before. It was not easy, 
for opportunity had knocked once at the door and 
had received a confusing response. A new set of 
circumstances then arose from which it was hard 
for a plain American to get big results. Harding, 
we are convinced, would have followed a wise lead 
in international codperation; to fashion one him- 
self he was not able. 

We have singled out President Harding’s foreign 
policy because many regard it as the crux of his 
career. His record in domestic affairs is eminently 
respectable. If he signed the tariff bill, he had the 
courage to veto the soldier bonus in the face of a 
mighty propaganda. He helped to effect econo- 
mies, not least by installing the national budget 
system and putting a vigorous person in control of 
it. He picked a Cabinet which, with two or three 
exceptions, was made up of distinguished members, 
and by so doing showed that he could hold his own 
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even when surrounded by strong men. Nor should 
it be forgotten that it was an act of real courage 
to appoint Hughes and Hoover, greatly to the sur- 
prise of the politicians, who were unanimously 
opposed to them. 

Harding has come to his journey’s end. What 
was there in him to inspire the plain citizen? He 
put forth no thrilling phrases and no revolutionary 
doctrines. He worked according to his lights, and 
died prematurely from overexertion, but his accom- 
plishments, with the possible exception of the 
Washington Conference, were not of a kind to 
make the heart beat faster. It is Harding the man, 
rather than Harding the President, who will live 
in the minds of his countrymen, and for him there 
is sure to be continuing respect and the greatest 
affection. 


Cuno’s Nervousness 


ERR CUNO’S statement in the Reichstag, 
H shortly before he and his Cabinet resigned, 

naturally arouses some misgivings in this 
country. The Independent’s misgivings are due not 
to the contents of the speech but to the speaker’s 
reported nervousness. This nervousness is not ex- 
plained by the rowdyism of the Communists. Dr. 
Cuno is not a man to be daunted by the Reds and 
their unparliamentary tactics. He knew, however, 
that neither his ministry nor any other could com- 
mand the confidence of the Reichstag, let alone the 
respect of the German people, as long as France’s 
policy toward Germany continued to be what it has 
been for the past five months. } 

It is a dangerous omen when a great people be- 
gins to lose respect for the government it has set 
up. Not only is that people headed toward dis- 
aster, but other peoples as well may be swept along 
in the terrific backwash. The omen is all the more 
disturbing when disrespect of government seizes 
a people that was as deeply imbued with the sense 
of orderliness as was the German people. But 
there was another reason for Dr. Cuno’s nervous- 
ness. 

Imagine, if you can, a President of the United 
States being at all in doubt as to the reception 
an address ‘of similar tenor would receive un- 
der similar circumstances in our Congress. Not 
nervousness but assurance would be his. Buoyed up 
by the conviction that in reaffirming the policy of 
passive resistance toward the nation’s taskmaster, 
he would be appealing to a whole people’s self-re- 
spect, he would know that the patriotic character 
of his appeal would silence selfish partisanship and 
factional bitterness. Tragic, indeed, is the lot of 
that people whose chosen executive can no longer 
feel this assurance. 

No wonder Dr. Cuno appeared “strained and ner- 
vous.” He made his mistakes, of which the attempt 
to “peg” the mark is one of the greatest. We can- 
not, however, regard as a mistake the policy 
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adopted by him toward France. The moral indig- 
nation expressed by those who stigmatize his policy 
as a violation of the Treaty of Versailles seems to 
us rather far-fetched, if not a bit hypocritical. It 
will be a sad day for the world when a treaty, the 
right of which was and remains based on might, 
must be accepted as the norm of the world’s moral 
judgment. The Independent is just American 
enough to be able to put itself in the other fellow’s 
place and to estimate our American reaction under 
conditions analogous to those that confront the 
German people. Frankly, we almost fear that 
passive resistance would scarcely satisfy us. 

France is proceeding on a dangerous theory. All 
the signals—political, economic, and social—are 
set against the further pursuit of it. President 
Harding appreciated the danger, and might have 
tendered the good services of our Government to 
Europe’s hard-pressed nations, had he felt that in 
so doing he could rely on the support of public 
opinion. 

There is a way out of the swamp in which 
these peoples are miring themselves. If the great 
ideal for which we Americans sacrificed much 
treasure and many precious lives has any signi- 
ficance at all, it should summon us now to show the 
way to the nations whose vision is obscured by 
their desperate needs. 


Tinkering with the Constitu- 
tion 

HERE is much truth in the assertion that 
T President Harding’s untimely death was due, 

in some measure, to his conscientious obser- 
vance of the duties of his high office. Those who 
knew Warren G. Harding personally and knew also 
how extraordinary are the burdens which time has 
laid on the shoulders of our Chief Executive have: 
often asked themselves how long the strain could. 
be endured by a man of Mr. Harding’s kindly and 
yet conscientious temperament. We now hear of. 
devious proposals to ease the President’s task. Not: 
one of these strikes at the root of the evil. All, 
including Senator Edge’s proposal to the effect that 
certain details of administration “be passed to the 
Vice-President,” are, at best, palliatives. Yet none 
can become effective without an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Amendments to the Constitution are looked upon 
as a welcome cure-all in these days. If we are to 
have them why treat that document as of no higher 
order than the ancient tea-kettle! For our part 
we see only a superficial difference between the 
housewife of yore who waited impatientlyefor the 
coming of the itinerant tinker, every time her tea- 
kettle sprang a leak, and our modern Constitution 
tinkerers. Something must be wrong with our 
American conception of the Constitution. 

The Constitution is, or should be, something 
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finer than a thing—a thing of words, as a tea- 
kettle is a thing of copper. We need to rediscover 
the Constitution. If it signifies nothing more to 
us than a set of political rules which, like the afore- 
said tea-kettle, enables us to prepare our political 
tea, then by all means let us tinker away to our 
heart’s content. But if it is a document in which 
fundamental social aspirations are expressed 
through political forms, and if these forms (not 
singly but in their totality) at one time truly re- 
flected a great social philosophy, dare we change 
them, as we seem to be changing them, without 
understanding the scheme of social life which was 
embodied in them as a whole?. There lies the crux 
of our problem: reverent regard for the social 
verities inherent in the Constitution. 

Call this conservatism if you like. We, for our 
part, admire the architectural style given to Amer- 
ican society by the Constitution. There are in New 
England many old mansiuns once nobly beautiful 
and useful, now neither beautiful nor useful. 
Generation after generation patched here and 
added there, according to its passing needs or 
fancies and in callous disregard of the original 
architectural scheme. Now some of these man- 
sions are being restored with a reverent under- 
standing of the architect’s original ideas of struc- 
tural beauty and harmony. Once more they are 
nobly beautiful and nobly usefui, serving the new 
and the greater needs of the present in keeping 
with the finest spirit of the past. 

Few will argue seriously that the political man- 
sion built by our forefathers met the requirements 
of all future generations. We have no patience 
with those who would restrict the functions of our 
government to the use of the simple paraphernalia 
devised by men whose wildest dreams never en- 
visaged one-tenth of the social problems of. the 
twentieth century. Political housekeeping requires 
its modern appliances. But the new needs of each 
generation should be met not in total disregard of 
the social verities implicit in our one-time institu- 
tions, but in honest reverence of them. ~ 

Everybody knows that no executive of any na- 
tion is vested with an authority as great as that 
given to the President of the United States. Very 
well. But with this authority the Constitution 
paired a proportionate responsibility. It is not 
logical, nor is it consistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution, to decrease the responsibility without 
proportionately decreasing authority. If the bur- 
dens of the President are too heavy, then his au- 
thority is too great. “To pass certain administra- 
tive details to the Vice-President,” as Senator Edge 
proposes, is something more than “the simple 
amendment” he speaks of. It is a radical disrup- 
tion of the equation of authority and responsibility, 
and an utterly thoughtless violation of the Consti- 
tution’s purposeful harmony between authority and 
responsibility. That harmony has been disrupted 
in more than one aspect of our government and it 
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has been disrupted chiefly because the exigencies 
of our American life have gradually imposed, both 
on the President and on the Congress, responsi- 
bilities which our forefathers could not foresee. In 
a specious effort to observe external forms, we have 
inevitably impaired the essential efficiency of gov- 
ernment, and, in our desire to constitutionalize the 
new administrative details or the enlarging func- 
tions of our established institutions, we have un- 
wittingly distorted the Fundamental Law which we 
call to witness. 

If the President is overburdened, what about the 
Congress? The man in the street speaks with aston- 
ishingly frank disrespect of the nation’s legislative 
chambers; he makes of them a laughing-stock. 
Senators and Representatives are not to blame 
individually. Asa rule they are high-minded men, 
each eminently capable in his own chosen life work. 
As a matter of fact the Congress is also overbur- 
dened. Shall it too be relieved of responsibility, 
and still retain its ancient authority? We ask this 
in no captious spirit. We are prompted to the ques- 
tion partly by the Declaration of Principles of The 
Liberal League, among which we note this: “To 
halt the tendency of government interference in 
every domain of life.” Surely our friends of The 
Liberal League must know that government zan be 
based not only on political, but also on economic 
and social representation. They must know that 
our government is based wholly on political repre- 
sentation. If our liberals mean to imply that a 
government which is representative only politi- 
cally, and not also economically and socially, vio- 
lates the spirit though not the technical form of the 
Constitution when it assumes (because forsooth it 
must) to regulate economic and social phases of 
public life, why then we suspect that The Liberal 
League may point the way back to constitutional 
verities and forward to that fine realization of those 
verities which constitutional tinkering merely re- 
tards. 

If it be true that, in consequence of the increas- 
ing responsibility which the Congress and the 
President have been obliged to assume in order to 
grapple with great public issues in the economic 
and social realms; and if it also be true that, with 
the assumption of this greater responsibility there 
has not gone hand in hand a proportionately 
greater authority, then we can perhaps understand 
why it is that one party passes the buck to the other 
party, one House shifts the responsibility to the 
other, and why, finally, the Congress is continually 
putting the President in the hole. 

Constitutional tinkering will never mend these 
matters. -Instead of restoring the Constitutional 
harmony between authority and responsibility, 
Constitutional tinkering merely increases the dis- 
harmony. Every time we hear the roar of an ap- 
proaching Constitutional amendment, we shudder. 
There is a railway crossing ahead. Will the speed- 
ing driver take warning? The sign is there. 
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That Blessed Word, Organization 


By Fabian Franklin 


HE Emporia Gazette is a bright particular star 
|" American journalism. Mr. William Allen White 

is a breezy and original writer. It is many, many 
years since he attracted national notice by his famous 
article “What’s the Matter With Kansas?” and put 
Emporia on the map; and yet his hand has not lost its 
cunning, nor his mind its freshness. When, however, 
I saw an article of Mr. White’s on the plight of the 
farmer reprinted from the Emporia Gazette and dis- 
played with special prominence on the editorial page 
of a leading New York newspaper the other day, I felt 
that this place was not given to it solely on account of 
its piquancy. It would hardly have been done if the 
editor had not deemed the leading idea of the article 
worthy of serious consideration; and the editor would 
hardly have so deemed it if that idea were not in key 
with a dominant tendency in the public mind. And as 
this tendency covers a field far wider than that of farm- 
ing, it seems worth while to subject the question in- 
volved to a little sober examination. 

“Organization” is the burden of Mr. White’s song. 
“Every other calling, craft, or profession,” he says, 
“has a closed shop except the farmer.” The farmer 
alone, “of all people on the planet, is not willing to 
surrender a little of his liberty for a great economic 
advantage.” He is in dire straits, and if he doesn’t do 
something about it, nobody else will; “and the only 
thing on earth he can do is to organize.” One might 
possibly suppose that what Mr. White has in mind when 


he says “organize,” is to develop methods of codpera- 
tion, of economical marketing, and the like; but that is 


not at all what Mr. White means. His mention of the 
“closed shop,” quoted above, in itself points to some- 
thing quite different; but what he means is placed be- 
yond doubt by the closing sentence of the article: 

Until the farmer has learned the organization game, the 
game that fives prices and gives up its independence for the 
right to prosper, the game that all the world has learned in 
the last 200 years, the farmer’s cake is dough. [The italics 
are mine. ] 

There is unquestionably a widespread belief that 
“organization” has a magic power to obtain for its pos- 
sessors whatever they choose to demand, or at least 
whatever they choose to demand within the limits of 
“social justice.” That the organization of labor by trade 
unions has done great things for the workingman every- 
body must admit; but to imagine that the unions have 
been able to “fix prices”—that is, the rate of wages— 
by the mere fact of organization, and independently of 
the action of supply and demand, is to indulge in sheer 
delusion. Trade unions have been highly organized and 
powerful bodies in England and in this country for 
something like a century; and surely if they had it in 
their power to “fix prices,” they would long, long ago 
have brought them up nearer to what they regard as 
the just dues of the workers. 

What they actually do accomplish in the matter of 
compelling the paying of higher rates of wages they 
accomplish chiefly in two ways. They may be able to 
keep down the number of workers who can enter a par- 
ticular trade; and thus by diminishing the supply of 
that particular kind of labor they may raise its price 


“it very well. 


above what it would otherwise be. And as regards a 
rise of wages at a particular time, which would be 
brought about naturally through the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, they may by collective action bring 
pressure to bear to compel this rise to be granted sooner 
than it otherwise would have been. It is not the mere 
fiat of the organization that does the trick; the basic 
force is the action of supply and demand, and it is only 
through the instrumentality of that force that the 
organization really operates. If bricklayers are now 
getting sixteen dollars a day while locomotive engineers 
are getting six, it is not because the bricklayers’ union 
is a stronger organization than the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, but because the bricklayers’ 
union is shutting out thousands of men who would be 
glad to fill up the shortage of workers in that trade at 
a time when the demand for their work is extremely 
urgent. 

Persons who share our Kansas friend’s naive faith 
in the magic of organization might do well to consider 
what has happened in a class of wage-labor that is dis- 
tinguished by a complete absence of organization—that 
of domestic service. And I am not referring simply to 
what has taken place in these abnormal years of war 
and after-war; the process has been greatly accelerated 
in the last few years, but it had been going on at a 
rapid pace for many years before the war. Thirty years 
ago, in most of our cities, ten dollars a month was con- 
sidered a good wage for a servant girl; a dozen years 
ago, twenty or twenty-five had taken the place of ten; 
now the corresponding rate is at least fifty; and at the 
same time the work which the girl is expected to do 
has been made far less onerous. This has come about 
not through the pressure of any organization, but 
through the compulsion of scarcity; and if there had 
been an organization, the result could have been brought 
about by no other means. As it is, the scarcity has been 
the result not of any artificial scheme of exclusion, but of 
the operation of large general causes, chief among them 
being the steady enlargement of other opportunities 
for women’s work, which were preferred to domestic 
service. But the point to be noted is that here we 
have a class of labor wholly unorganized which has 
advanced, in remuneration and conditions of work, more 
steadily and more rapidly than almost any class of 
organized labor that can be mentioned. 

And much the same thing is true of another great 
class of unorganized labor—that of the farm laborers. 
The time when the “farm hand” worked from sunrise 
to sunset of a long summer’s day and got perhaps a 
dollar and board, or a dollar and a half without board, 
is not so far back but that most people can remember 
Yet it has disappeared as completely as 
the day of the ten-dollar servant girl. If such a change 
had taken place with the farm laborers combined in a 
great national union, it would have been ascribed prob- 
ably by most people to the power of the union; whereas 
in fact the interposition of the union would have been 
at most a very minor influence in the matter—hastening 
perhaps by a little what the conditions of demand and 
supply could of themselves have brought about, and 
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preventing no doubt a great many individual cases of 
injustice or hardship, but not altering substantially the 
general facts of the farm laborer’s condition. 

Now, to get back to the plight of the farmer, and 
the question of what “organization” can do for him. 
I do not presume to say that it car. do nothing, or even 
that it cannot do a great deal. In so far as by “organi- 
zation” one means intelligent codperation, improvement 
of methods of marketing, etc., it is quite certain that 
there are large possibilities in it. But the kind of thing 
Mr. White speaks of —the “game of organization” 
which by some occult power of its own “fixes prices”— 
is a wholly different matter. Even in the field of wage- 
labor it doesn’t have the magical power which so many 
persons thoughtlessly ascribe to it; it works through 
its influence on the supply of labor, and the range of 
its possibilities in that direction is by no means un- 
limited. But the situation with which a farmers’ organi- 
zation would be confronted, when it undertook to do 
for the price of wheat what the labor unions attempt 
to do for the price of labor, would be one of a radically 
different, and infinitely more difficult character. 

Even here, however, I would not assert dogmatically 
that the thing is impossible. I only wish to call atten- 
tion to the real nature of what the “organization” would 
have to effect. Nobody, I fancy, proposes that the 
organization should compel a certain number of farm- 
ers to abandon their farms, and prevent others from 
taking their places; that particular method of keeping 
down the supply, therefore, we need not consider. But 
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kept down it must be by some means or other, if the 
price which the organization “fixes” is to be realized; 
and, if none of the farms are to be abandoned, the only 
other thing to do is to limit the amount each farmer 
is to raise or else to require each farmer to destroy, or 
otherwise keep out of the market, his proportion of any 
excess there may be in the year’s crop. Again, I don’t 
say this would be absolutely impossible; but I do say 
that there are many things much easier than this which 
men have found to be practically out of the question. 
What ingenuities, what contrivances, might be invented 
to overcome the difficulty I do not feel called upon to 
attempt to conjecture; my point is simply that some- 
thing of the kind would have to be done, and that no- 
body has yet indicated any plan, or even any purpose, 
of doing it. The notion that “organization” can of 
itself bring about the desired end without resort to 
the necessary means is a bit of thoughtless folly. It is 


‘doubly unjustified—unjustified by the actual achieve- 


ments of the labor unions, and further unjustified be- 
cause that limitation of supply which is the great 
weapon of the labor unions, and which in their case is 
a comparatively simple matter, is not available to the 
farmer except by resort to measures so complex, so 
far-reaching, and so fraught with profound human dif- 
ficulties, that there is no reason to believe they could 
be effectively carried out. To imagine that the problem 
can be solved by simply pronouncing the magic word 
“organization” is to indulge a childish ignorance and 
to cultivate a mischievous delusion. 


The Life Blood of America 


A Tract for the Times 


By Charles P. Clark 


HAT some of our weak-kneed and apprehen- 

W sive brethren ominously label “socia] unrest” is 

about ten per cent. the real spirit of destruc- 
tion, and about ninety per cent. just plain, ordinary, 
human discontent. 

The remedy for discontent is to make it constructive 
and useful. 

On the other hand, if the discontent is directed by the 
ten per cent. of destructives, it may do everybody in 
America incalculable harm. , 

The United States is just going through an era which 
closely corresponds to that which England experienced 
in the years from 1875 to 1900. During that time the 
governmental activities of England were widely ex- 
tended. 

They began to interfere with and control private life 
and private enterprise to an undreamed-of degree. 
Naturally, in the emergencies of the Great War, under 
extraordinary pressure and preoccupied with vital ex- 
ternal problems, this government activity still further 
pre-empted private life and enterprise, until it reached 
an intolerable extent. 

Even the labor party in England has learned that 
there are bounds beyond which government activity 
cannot go without national disaster. 

America is learning the same lesson. 

The group of Americans corresponding to the British 
group which quietly manipulated toward government 


control of industry in the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury exerted every ounce of influence they possessed 
to extend state activity in every direction. Their propa- 
ganda against private enterprise cost millions of dollars 
and reached almost every voter in America. 

The little ten per cent. of -real apostles of unrest 
stirred up the ninety per cent. of ordinary human dis- 
content and used every kind of propaganda they could 
bring to bear to nationalize our industries. 

They did their utmost to force us into a position 
where we either had to drop out of the war or national- 
ize our railroads, coal, steel, and shipping industries. 

And their efforts found strong support among well- 
meaning but badly informed people who did not realize 
the true purpose, but believed they saw certain idealistic 
benefits in features of the programme. 

During and since the war a succession of strikes, dis- 
turbances, demonstrations, and every kind and sort of 
violent effort have sought to disrupt private business 
and oblige government to step in and take charge of 
industry. 

Many of the men who foment these disturbances make 
no bones about declaring openly and repeatedly that 
their purpose is to make both employer and public suffer 
in the hope to create such trouble and difficulty as to stop 
any kind of business being carried on by private capital. 

Men who have had opportunities of studying these 
anti-social enterprises in different industries and in 
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different States do not hesitate to express their belief 
that the irreconcilables among the leaders deliberately 
pursue a policy of making even the strikers suffer as 
much as they dare. 

- They do not care how they get their end. Any means 
will serve, regardless of the harm done, or the people 
hurt, if they can only push the country one inch farther 
in the direction of government industry. 

These things are not hearsay or guesswork. They 
may not be matters of common knowledge. But they 
are matters of public record open to anybody who can 
read, and will take the trouble to add a few columns 
of figures. 

This American group working for nationalization of 
industry has exercised its influence so effectively that 
our government activities have been extended to the 
alarming point where more than 2,000,000 of our fellow 
citizens are on the public payrolls, and our grand total 
annual bill for government has run up to more than 
eight billions of dollars. 

Our first Constitutional principle held the least gov- 
ernment to be the best government. But constant in- 
fluence toward nationalization has expanded our gov- 
ernment functions until one worker out of twenty is a 
public servant, paid out of the taxes you and I and the 
other fellow give up. 

Thanks to this extension our bill for government is 
nearly one million dollars an hour, and we work about 
one day a week to pay it. 

What is the life blood that keeps industry alive and 
growing and prosperous? What is the vital fluid which 
our civilization must have in free supply, or—wither 
and die? 

To understand the situation clearly we go back to the 
origins of our government, and what do we find? 

We find that the United States was not founded on 
a group of people, but on an individual—the American 
citizen. The Constitution, which was drawn and 
adopted as the basic law of our country, was erected 
from the first word to the last on one single, simple 
principle. ; 

That principle was nothing more than an acknowl- 
edgment of the right of every individual to liberty of 
person, liberty of property, and liberty of contract. 

From this single, simple principle has grown the tre- 
mendous industrial civilization of our nation today. 

The foundation of all our greatness is the human 
individual, and his right to work, play, love, and wor- 
ship as he will. All our marvelous economic progress, 
which is the wonder of the world, has been based on 
the individual, and not on government, as the main- 
spring of activity. 

There is no American industry that has been in- 
vented, and developed and built up by government. The 
origin, and life, and growth, and success of every busi- 
ness in this country has been in the minds and hearts 
of individuals. : 

Our nation’s greatness grows from private enterprise. 

Why have the people of America in less than a cen- 


tury and a half been able to produce a civilization in - 


which the humblest citizen enjoys greater blessings 
than the richest and most powerful potentates of Asia 
with countless millions of workers? 

What is the heart that gives life and energy to Ameri- 
can industries, and makes our wonderful economic civ- 
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ilization grow and expand and yield us year by year a 
greater share of the good things of life? 

It lies in the provision of our American Constitution 
that undertakes 

“to secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

When the people of America dedicated their nation 
to Liberty they pledged themselves to no empty alle- 
giance. They believed Liberty to be the human right 
of every individual by divine right. They humbly 
acknowledged Liberty to be a gift of God—something 
that not even a government might deny. 

They dedicated the United States of America to Lib- 
erty as a divine right, and framed our government as 
a living expression of their firm belief. 

They fashioned our government to protect 

The Right to Liberty; 

The Right to Live; 

The Right to Work. 

They founded the United States on the strongest 
assurance they knew how to provide that forever and 
ever the humblest child born on our soil should be 
guaranteed 

Independence of Person; 

Independence of Property; 

Independence of Contract. 

Our heart as a nation is this individual Liberty of 
every American to risk his capital and his time by 
backing his own faith in his own ability to produce 
something the rest of us will buy, and then sell it to 
us for a price that will give him a profit as his reward 
for enterprise. 

It is this Liberty that has made it possible for you 
and me to earn five times as much as our fathers, ten 
times as much as our grandfathers, a hundred times 
as much as our great grandfathers. 

Every man in America who draws wages—and we 
are all workers, and in one form or another, draw a 
wage —is drawing many times more wages than he 
could earn with his hands. He is the beneficiary of 
resources that other men accumulated, some of them 
long before he was born, by making good use of this 
American Liberty of private enterprise. 

The wealth of our nation, which multiplies the advan- 
tages every American enjoys, has been built up out of 
these profits of private enterprise. 

We in this day do not enjoy our railroads and electric 
lights, our telephones and bathtubs and steam heat, our 
phonographs and radio receivers and automobiles, be- 
cause we are more powerful, or more skillful or better 
men than our great grandfathers. They were not pro- 
duced by our government. 

We enjoy all these things because the wealth-produc- 
ing power of the nation has been multiplied incalculably 
by individual enterprise, creating and operating indus- 
tries and activities which have produced thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of businesses that make paying 
jobs for millions. 

The impulse, the inspiration that has fired men to 
create and build and direct these marvelous activities 
has been always the same—the promise of reward for 
their enterprise —the nature of man exerting itself 
under the guarantee of our Constitution that every 
American shall enjoy Liberty of Person, of Property, 
and of Contract. 
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The Liberal League 


Liberal or Conservative?—or Both?—“Major 
Generals” 


Declaration of Principles 


EREAFTER the Liberal League’s Declara- 
H tion of Principles will be printed regularly 

in a “box” in these columns. Too many 
people persist in ascribing to the League policies 
and motives inconsistent with liberalism. The 
League fights shy of major generals, least of all 
would it be one itself. It has not yet formulated 
a policy in respect to any of the great issues of the 
day. Before long it will undertake to do so through 
its Council, and it hopes then to act in the spirit 
of genuine liberalism, with minds free to criticize 
and to propose changes where reason calls for 
changes, but also free to conserve when the neces- 
sity for a change is not established. 


Tagged ‘‘Abhorrent’’ 

Very recently an esteemed contemporary, claim- 
ing to be independent as well as liberal, remarked 
apropos of the Liberal League. 

“There are apparently no privates in its ranks. Well, 
that is nothing against the League; and its principles 
are eminently sound and praiseworthy. But they are 
conservative principles and the respectable and distin- 
guished gentlemen (it is still possible to be both) who 
are in charge of it are also conservatives. Why should 
a liberal join an organization whose principles and per- 
sonalities are abhorrent to him? And why should a 
conservative join a group of men who have so low an 
opinion of their own faith as to think that it can suc- 
ceed only under a misleading name?” 

Bosh! Is “liberal” the antithesis of “conserva- 
tive?” Has not a liberal the high privilege and 
also the high duty to conserve that which has 
proved and still proves its worth? Must he be 
nothing but an innovator? 


We wish to conserve the great principles which 


made America the hope of the world. Are we 
therefore anathema to liberals? We know full 
well that many of our institutions no longer ex- 
press these principles or that they express them so 
imperfectly that “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” sounds to many like a nursery jingle. 

Dear Neighbor! Wake up! We should hate to 
judge you by your dreams! 

We promised to open these pages to contribu- 
tions from our membership. The following re- 
marks on “Major Generals” reached us the other 
day in a mail that was unusually heavy in the 
“peremptory orders of self-elected commanders.” 
We commend the article to those who refuse to 
play the liberal game unless their pet rules are 
adopted in advance. 
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Major Generals 
For military purposes they are indispensable. 
When we go to war it is for reasons so important 
that they outweigh all other considerations. Every 


other interest is subordinated to victory. We are 


willing to surrender every pet belief, every con- 
viction, every like and dislike, every habit and 
comfort, and all the desirable items of our individ- 
ualities, to common necessity and common cause. 

Regimented in masses of man power, we gladly 
and proudly obey orders, and follow our major 
generals unquestioningly. 

But major generals in civil life are another mat- 
ter. They appear somewhat overdone. 

Wherever we turn we confront the peremptory 
orders of these self-elected commanders. They are 
not interested in truth, or justice, or fair play, or 
common decency. They have no concern with lib- 
erty, or principle. They know nothing and care 
less of history, or science, or the knowledge gath- 
ered and recorded out of human experience. They 
have no suspicion that there are such things as a 
philosophy of life or of government. 

These mufti major generals do not know that 
the only contact of the individual with the universe 
is through his conception of the meaning of life. 
They do not know that the Constitution of the 
United States is a sublime conception of the mean- 
ing of life. They would not understand, if they 
were told that our United States is a living expres- 
sion of faith in the universe. 

But lack of knowledge and understanding never 
hampers your civil major general. He has magni- 
cent confidence in his own omniscience. He is im- 
plicitly right. No matter how ridiculous his par- 
ticular pet delusion may be, he does not hesitate to 
substitute it for the impartial findings of exact 
science, the indisputable teachings of recorded 
history, and the final verdict of human experience. 

Also, in his little cosmos, yours and mine not 
to reason why. He may be of the higher intellect, 
major-generalling for profit, or he may be one of 
the rank and file major generals, and actually on 
terms of good faith with his own tenets. But 
whether he refrains, or merely doesn’t know how, 
reason is not a part of his operation. 

Your really great major general, your true mar- 
tinet of dogmatic doctrine, who projects his body 
of assertion into human life with the demand that 
we accept it, surrender everything else, and obey 
his orders, is not only trying to regiment our 
bodies, our minds, and our actions. He is trying 
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to regiment the universe. He denies human im- 
pulse, disregards human conscience, and insists 
that his farthing rushlight is the sun, and the sun 
is a will-o’-the-wisp. He orders that the rest of us 
follow him en masse. 

The Liberal League is impartially interested in 
these major generals. It offers impartial men and 
women an opportunity to give them and their plans 
and methods thorough examination. It invites co- 
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operation from all those -who believe that the true 
object of government is to preserve the dignity and 
worth of the individual. 

The declared principles upon which the Liberal 
League is established, and the whole purpose and 
plan of its activities, are of personal concern to 
every man and woman who believes that it is pub- 
lic and patriotic duty for us in America to MAKE 
FACTS THE BASIS OF THINKING. 


Why Liberal’ 


Liberal League as misleading, while describing 

its principles as “eminently sound and praise- 
worthy,” are only having a little fun in their own 
way, God bless em. Far ‘be it from us to take the 
joy out of life on purpose. We would not inten- 
tionally give a pang to Mr. Heywood Broun, or even 
to a blithe spirit of one of the lesser magnitudes. 
But if they are serious in their animadversions, we 
would hold converse with them, and try courteously 
to convict them of error. 

They tell us that the founders of the League are 
all conservatives, and that the principles which 
they stand for are conservative principles. If hu- 
man affairs have become so bedevilled and chaotic 
that there is no longer a definable middle status be- 
tween class privilege and communism, the tag is 
appropriate. Otherwise, we protest, it is not. We 
are not prepared to believe that the situation is so 
evil, or that caring for liberty and equal rights has 
become illiberal. 

The proponents of the League are using the word 
“liberal” as it has been understood and defined in 
political discussion for at least two or three gener- 
ations. The attempt of New York and London 
Bolsheviks to confound it with “radical’ is new, 
brazen and brash. It is an attempt to get radical- 
ism into good society, and to discredit liberalism as 
a “late lamented.” 

Clear thinking makes distinctions to which the 
words, “conservative,” “liberal,” and “radical” in 
their established meanings accurately apply. A 
conservative is one who cherishes and defends an 
economic and political order based on class privi- 
lege, or creative of it. It need not be a monarchy. 
It need not comprise an order of nobility, or an 
established Church. There are other institutions 
and legal foundations of class privilege. A protec- 
tive tariff may be so devised and administered as 
to be a deeper and broader one than monarchy has 
ever been. So may a scheme of interlocking state- 
created franchises. 

The founders of the Liberal League do not be- 
lieve in class privilege under any name or camou- 
flage. They are not conservatives. Nor do they 
on the contrary believe in state socialism or in 
communism, late Marxian or early Trotskian, 
Crolian or Villardesque. They are not radical. 


[: our friends who object to the name of the 


They believe in principles and policies that lie be- 
tween these extremes. 

To be specific, they believe in a democracy of 
equal rights, but not of equal possessions. They 
do not believe that suffrage should be the exclusive 
privilege of a Nordic race, a land-owning aristoc- 
racy, a mill-owning plutocracy, or a Protestant re- 
ligion. But they do not believe that private prop- 
erty is, or necessarily creates, privilege. They be- 
lieve that all men should acquire and enjoy it. 
Neither do they believe that individual liberty is 
privilege. On the contrary, they maintain that it 
is identified with an equality of rights. They look 
upon it as the most priceless possession which men 
have won through revolts against despotism and 
oppression. They are disturbed to see it invaded 
by majorities and by minorities in political democ- 
racies as ruthlessly as it ever was in monarchies; 
above all, to see it held in low esteem by unthinking 
multitudes. They lament a tendency of democra- 
cies to make their governments autocratic and 
bureaucratic, and hold that no good can come of 
the preposterous contention that legislative enact- 
ments are so sacrosanct that it is law-defying, or 
even treasonable, to condemn them and demand 
their repeal. 

These founders of the Liberal League have also 
what, we fear, their critics too often have not, 
namely, a definite conception of what individual 
liberty is. They deny that it is absolute or ever 
can be. It is limited by moral custom, and should 
be limited by equality of legal rights. It may be 
restricted narrowly, when the nation is at war, or 
when pestilence threatens. But under normal con- 
ditions men should be secure in their lives and 
possessions, not only against violence, but also 
against interference by meddlesome neighbors, 
self-appointed regenerators, megacephalic reform- 
ers, legislatures, executives and executioners, sub- 
ject always to the rule that when any one “butts 
in” by trespass or violence to harm his fellow men, 
or to make them good, he forfeits his own liberty. 

In fine, the founders and proponents of the Lib- 
eral League maintain that equal rights affecting 
life, property, and the pursuit of happiness in 
opposition to class privilege, are not the substance 
of either conservatism or radicalism, and that lib- 
erty is still the soul of liberalism. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


The Death of the President 
HE President has fallen in the field 
of honor, a victim to the system 
which demands a personal contact be- 
tween the Chief Executive and the peo- 
ple. Thus to die in action, in the ardor 
of devotion to one’s country, is a great 
consummation. The beauty of that 
parting must be a consolation to Mrs. 
Harding in her bereavement. And the 
genuine grief with which the nation 
mourns its dead President is a monu- 
ment to his memory more eloquent than 
panegyrics carved in stone. 

In the statement issued by President 
Coolidge in the early morning of Au- 
gust 3, he referred to his predecessor 
as a great and good man. “I mourn 
his loss) He was my chief and my 
friend.” The new President was sworn 
in by his father, John C. Coolidge, who 
is a notary public, the first time in the 
history of the Republic that a father’ 
installed his son as the Chief Executive 
of the nation. The ceremony took 
place in the parlor of the father’s farm- 
house at Plymouth Notch, Vermont, by 
the faint light of an old-fashioned kero- 
sene lamp. 

President Coolidge arrived in Wash- 
ington in the evening of that same day, 
and opened offices in the New Willard 
Hotel. The train which carried the 
body of the dead President on its way 
east left San Francisco about that same 
time. All along its route hundreds of 
thousands of mourners paid reverent 
homage to his last remains, the most 
impressive progress of which history 
bears record. 

While the nation was still in mourn- 
ing, speculations were rife and began 
to creep into print as to the political 
consequences of the lamented death of 
President Harding. In his first state- 
ment President Coolidge declared that 
it would be his purpose 
to carry out the policies which he has 
begun for the service of the American 
people and for meeting their responsibilities 
wherever they may arise. For this purpose 
I shall seek the codperation of all those 
who have been associated with the Pres- 
ident during his term of office. Those who 
have given their efforts to assist him I 
wish to remain in office that they may 
assist me. I have faith that God will direct 
the destinies of our nation. 

But while the same course is main- 
tained, there may be a change in the 
temper and the tempo with which it is 
pursued. Political students expect the 
new Executive to fight harder for Pres- 
ident Harding’s aims than he would 
have done himself. 


The Labor Situation 
The labor situation is marked by nor- 
mal uneasiness, but is without consid- 
erable eruption. Conductors and train- 
men will try to get $100,000 more a 
year through direct negotiations. The 
demand, if made, will affect every car- 





rier of the country, and the increases, 
if made, will put wages in these classi- 
fications about 100 per cent. higher 
than they stood prior to July 1, 1921, 
when the Railroad Labor Board cut 
them down $50,000,000. Plasterers in 
New York are demanding that their 
wage of $14 a day shall be pieced out 
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Paul Thompson. 


ple matter as keeping order, then you 
strike my long suit.’ The matter of 
public order is so clear and so funda- 
mental that it is difficult to see how 
any one would think of compromising 
or avoiding that issue. These letters 
express clearly and concisely the fun- 
damental principles of the relation of 





Calvin Coolidge, new President of the United States, and Late President Warren G. 
Harding, taken when both were Republican nominees for President and Vice-President 


by work and double rate wages on Sat- 
urday afternoon and Sunday, making 
the weekly total $119. Threats of 
strikes here and there are minor affairs 
compared with the big disturbances of 
recent years, but a threatened tie-up of 
New Jersey trolley lines has occasioned 
apprehension. Meanwhile, an increas- 
ingly large number of big corporations 
will be trying out the profit-sharing 
scheme, but it will take the dividends 
and bonuses of a good many concerns 


te equal the $1,000,000 melon that the 


Ford Motor Company began early in 
July to cut up for 30,000 employees 
holding investment certificates. Wider 
aspects of the relations between em- 
ployers and employed continue to re- 
ceive a good deal of attention. The 
newspapers are quoting with relish a 
letter written by President Coolidge 
soon after the Boston police strike. It 
was addressed to Mr. Robert Bridges, 
editor of Scribner’s Magazine, by way 
of acknowledgment of an advance copy 
of the Roosevelt letters on labor mat- 
ters. These, he said, “represent exactly 
the attitude which we followed in Mas- 
sachusetts. One thing that struck me 
with peculiar force was his letter to 
Senator Lodge of May 15, 1905, in 
which he spoke of being puzzled on 
questions of finance and tariff, ‘but 
when it comes to such a perfectly sim- 


the Government to labor and industry 
and the necessity for an impartia] exe- 
cution of the laws against every force 
gathered for an_ illegal purpose, 
whether it be in the name of the em- 
ployer or the employee. They indicate 
clearly that not the private will but 
the public will must be maintained as 
the supreme authority.” 


The Anthracite Parley 

Operators and miners in conference 
at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic 
City, N. J., failed to come to an agree- 
ment as to the demand for union recog- 
nition and the “check-off.” Operators 
insisted on unequivocal rejection, 
whereas the miners reiterated the ulti- 
matum that any renewal of the con- 
tract for 155,000 men in the hard coal 
fields on September 1 was contingent 
upon acceptance. Entrance of the De- 
partment of Labor or the United States 
Coal Commission in the réle of “friend- 
ly neutral” is looked upon by both 
sides as the likeliest avenue to the re- 
sumption of negotiations. 

Meanwhile the “patience of the an- 
thracite consuming public is strained 
te the breaking point,” declares the spe- 
cial Coal Investigating Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature in letters 
addressed to both miners and operators: 

The temper of the descendants and suc- 
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cessors of those who participated in the 
Boston Tea Party and who fought at Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill is not such that 
they will deal further with those to whom 
they have intrusted the duty of supplying 
them with so vital a necessity as fuel, 
should that trust be further abused for 
selfish purposes. The Committee feels sure 
that the other New England States, which 
with Massachusetts consume one-fifth of 
the domestic anthracite production, as well 
as all other anthracite consuming States, 
will gladly join in a boycott, should such 
drastic steps be necessary, to teach a 
permanent lesson to those who for a second 
time within a comparatively few months 
threaten to cut off the fuel supply with 
total disregard of the people’s comfort, 
health and safety. 

On August 7, the United States Coal 
Commission made public a_ supple- 
mental report on labor relations in the 
anthracite industry, which does not, 
however, contain a proposal upon the 
basis of which the present controversy 
might be ended and a new scale contract 
negotiated. Nor do the appended rec- 
ommendations for bringing about peace 
say anything concerning the full rec- 
ognition of the union by the operators, 
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made by Judge Gary in a statement 
which followed a series of conferences 
with officials of subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
and representatives of independent 
companies. Judge Gary, in making the 
announcement, said that the change 
would progress “as rapidly as the sup- 
ply of labor will permit,” but that there 
would be no unnecessary delay. It is 
estimated that the inauguration of the 
shorter working day will add $45,000,- 
000 to the annual payroll of the indus- 
try, and will necessitate the employ- 
ment of more than 60,000 additional 
laborers in the continuous process de- 
partments. 
Immigration 

Approximately 60,000 of the 71,561 
immigrants allotted for the month of 
July were admitted to the United 
States, the Central European coun- 
tries, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, and France being 
among the countries whose quotas were 
not exhausted. Ellis Island, neverthe- 
less, is overcrowded, owing to the rush 
of transatlantic liners to bring in as 
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although the Commission admits that 
the union 

has passed its days of struggling for exist- 
ence and has reached the stage of con- 
structive opportunity in which it must 
justify itself by a new kind of service. 


Reduction of Working Hours in the 
Steel Industry 


The twelve-hour day in the Steel In- 
dustry is a thing of the past. Assur- 
ance of its reduction and of a 25 per 
cent. increase in hourly and base wages 
in favor of all men who change from 
twelve-hour to eight-hour shifts was 


many aliens as they can carry for the 
August quota. Commissioner Curran 
severely criticized the steamship com- 
panies for thé congestion, which was 
due, he said, to “their savage, cut- 
throat competition for immigration 
business.” The total number of pas- 
sengers brought in on the ten liners 
which reached Gravesend Bay by 1 
a.m. on August 1 was 12,888, of whom 
1,196 were American citizens. 

This inrush of aliens almost exhaust- 
ed the resources of the place, and among 
them were women and children too ill 
to withstand the crowding and excite- 
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ment. Commissioner Curran had the 
nerve and the intelligence to assign 
them beds in the first-class quarters 
and send husky first-class men to bunks 
elsewhere. He has also been thinking 
about fundamental remedies for intol- 
erable conditions, and has discovered, 
what nobody before him did, a feasible 
legal way to control immigration at the 
source. This obvious remedy has been 
talked about aplenty, but when, long 
ago, it was proposed to foreign nations, 
they respectfully declined to let us have 
our own immigration stations on their 
soil. A committee of the Senate then 
investigated the matter and reported in 
1906 that the scheme was impractica- 
ble. More recently the State Depart- 
ment has informed the chairman of the 
Immigration Committee of the House 
of Representatives that the plan would 
not be feasible without the negotiation 
of new treaties. Mr. Curran sces an- 
other way to attain the desired end. 
In a letter to P. A. S. Franklin, Presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile 
Marine, Mr. Curran says: “The more I 
see of the absurdities and cruelties re- 
sulting from the present crude system, 
the more convinced I am that immigra- 
tion must be regulated at its source. 
Such regulation is immediately possible 
through concerted action of our consuls 
abroad, who should visé the passports 
of intending immigrants. The skeleton 
of the system we require exists already. 
Mandatory legislation should fill it out 
and make it operative.” 


Great Britain 


Lord Curzon’s Note 


Lord Robert Cecil, who is now a 
member of the British Cabinet, spent 
a week-end at Rambouillet with 
President Millerand. Lord Robert is a 
professional peace-maker, and his visit 
to the French President may be taken 
as an indication that the British Cabi- 
net is still trying to conciliate France, 
in spite of M. Poincaré’s determined 
stand with regard to the Ruhr and rep- 
arations. M. Poincaré has asked the 
British Government the pertinent ques- 
tion whether any, and, if so, what re- 
nunciation of the British claims in the 
matter of reparations and Allied in- 
debtedness the Government in London 
has in contemplation. 

An answer to that question is con- 
tained in the latest note of Lord Curzon 
ta the Ambassadors in France and Bel- 
gium, which threatens to increase the 
tension between the two Allies on either 
side of the Channel to the breaking 
point. It deals exhaustively with the 
question of German reparations and 
inter-Allied debts, and explains the 
British Government’s reasons for dis- 
approving the occupation of the Ruhr, 
which decreases the chances of recover- 
ing either. The British Government 
have been advised by the highest legal 
authorities in Great Britain 
that the Franco-Belgian action in occu- 
pying the Ruhr, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of expediency, was not a sanction 
authorized by the Treaty of Versailles; but 
they would be quite willing that this or 
any other difference respecting legal inter- 
pretation of vital provisions of the Treaty, 

. should automatically be referred to 
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the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague or other suitable arbitration. 

The British Government proposes 
that an impartial expert commission 
should be constituted to fix Germany’s 
liability at a figure not inconsistent 
with her practical power of making 
payment a matter of great urgency, 
and when steps have thus been taken 
to ascertain the real value of the asset 
represented by German reparations and 
to secure its realization without further 
depreciation, Great Britain would be 
willing to limit her total claim against 
her allied debtors and Germany to- 
gether to an amount necessary to cover 
the British debt to the United States. 

In a final paragraph, Lord Curzon 
hints at the possibility of separate ac- 
tion, which the British Government, in- 
deed, “are reluctant to contemplate.” 


The Miners’ Welfare Fund 

In Great Britain the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Fund, which is maintained by a 
charge of one penny per ton levied upon 
the coal output, has secured the fullest 
support of both employers and workers 
in the mining industry. In normal 
years the levy provides an annual in- 
come exceeding one million pounds. 
The Central Committee of the Fund, 
which is entitled to spend one-fifth of 
the annual income on work benefiting 
the industry as a whole, has undertaken 
valuable research work concerning 
working conditions in deep mines with 
high temperatures, the 
combating of danger | ~~ . 
from coal dust and : 
other causes of explo- 
sions, and_ generally 
has worked to secure 
greater safety for 
miners. The local com- 
mittees formed in each 
area, which control the 
expenditure of four- 
fifths of the fund, have 
provided nursing and 
hospital centres, tech- 
nical training insti- 
tutes, and public rec- 
reation grounds and 


A six-storied air cycle 
which was successfully 
demonstrated by W 
Gerhardt, its inventor, 
who propelled it through 
the air entirely by foot 
power during the recent 
test at Dayton, Ohio 
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international. 

The O’Shaughnessy Dam, which will supply water to San Francisco, is completed. 

It is 600 feet long and 140 feet at the base and cost $6,000,000. The lake formed by 

the dam holds 66,000,000,000 gallons of water. Over $30,000,000 will be required to 

pipe the water to San Francisco. Owing to its location high in the Sierras, it has 
taken six years to build the dam 


playing fields, according to information 
— by the International Labor 
Office. 


; France 

France won’t put up with the “Amer- 
ican” treatment of negroes on French 
soil when it contravenes French law, 
and hot resentment has followed an in- 
cident in a tourists’ auto- 
mobile from Paris to Rheims. 
Among the twenty passen- 
gers, most of whom were 
from the United States, was 
a French surgeon who is a 
negro. The Americans ob- 
jected to his presence, and a 
few miles out from Paris told 
him that they wouldn’t ride 
with a “nigger.” He said in 
reply, “I fought four and a 
half years, most of which you 
Americans were not fighting. 
It seems to me I have as 
much right as you to go to 
see the battlefields.” They 
put him out, and a protest 
was sent to the Foreign 
Office. The Temps, in a tem- 
perate editorial, after ex- 
pressing pleasure that Amer- 
ican tourists are again in 
France, comments: 

But why must a certain num- 
ber of them forget that they are 
not in their own country and 
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that all the usages of their country are 
not necessarily our usages? Their question 
of whites and blacks is one for our Amer- 
ican friends, and the solution they have 
found shows that a country can at the 
same time be democratic and also yield to 
prejudices. 

We have nothing to do with the attitude 
which prevails in America among her 
citizens. That is not our business. But 
this is France, and with us the color line 
is totally unknown. Our forefathers did 
not write the declaration les Droits de 
L’Homme (declaration of the rights of 
man) for us to forget its letter and its 
spirit. 

Besides, our lack of all discrimination 
against colored men is not inspired alone 
by doctrine. We are sincere about it. The 
blacks with whom we come in contact 
come from the French colonies. Whatever 
their status—citizens, subjects or protegés 
—they are our compatriots, and we treat 
them as such. How could it be otherwise 
when so many of them fought by our side 
to save France? 

That small number of our American 
visitors who forget that the French Re- 
public makes no differentiation among the 
inhabitants of its immense Empire, what- 
ever their race or color of their skin, will, 
we hope, regard our black citizens as good 
as the rest of us. They will not forget that 
their country also accepted the services of 
black men in time of need. 

We promise in return that when we are 
in the United States we will obey the dry 
law which American legislation has im- 
posed on every one. And we expect our 
visitors to obey our rule, which proceeds 
not from law but from our character and 
customs, in virtue of which all Frenchmen 
form one grand family, from which none 
of them is disinherited. 


Germany 


Cuno Resigns 


Chancellor Cuno resigned on August 
12, after the United Socialists had 
withdrawn their support. Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, leader of the German Peo- 
ple’s Party, has been asked by Presi- 
dent Ebert to form a new Cabinet. He 
is assured of the aid of the United So- 
cialists, who have made it known that 
they expect to have four seats in the 
Ministry. The Clerical and Democratic 
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parties will also be represented in the 
Coalition Government. 

It is difficult to see how this change 
of personnel in the Wilhelmstrasse can 
materially affect the European situa- 
tion. Dr. Stresemann naively an- 
nounced his intention to open negotia- 
tions with France, as if the experience 
of the last few months had not abun- 
dantly shown that France will disre- 
gard all such overtures. And the 
knowledge that the new Chancellor 
holds the passive resistance in the Ruhr 
as sacred a duty as did his predecessor 
makes the announced intention a pre- 
posterous sham. 

Germany is on the verge of collapse. 
On August 8 the mark at Berlin was 
quoted at 6,000,000 to the dollar. Chan- 
cellor Cuno’s mouthpiece, Die Zeit, 
commented on the situation in the fol- 
lowing metaphorical fashion: 

The disintegration of the German cur- 
rency has attained a tempo which the 
greatest pessimists would have considered 
impossible a few days ago. The menacing 
signs of a grave internal earthquake are 
more than writing on the wall—they are 
flames already leaping up. Let the Reichs- 
tag not remain heedless too long to the 
iron-tongued speech of these events. If the 
dam breaks and a flood bringing death and 
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of armaments pact to be submitted to 
the League Assembly in September. 
The scheme under consideration is a 
number of guarantee treaties based on 
military alliances, which are destined 
to keep order in that part of the world 
where the contracting states are situ- 
ated, Europeans being responsible for 
the maintenance of peace in Europe, 
South Americans for South American 
peace, etc. This plan would dispose of 
the American objection to Article X of 
the Covenant. But it would, at the 
same time, sanction the formation of 
group alliances, which, instead of unit- 
ing the world, would split it into hos- 
tile camps. It would merely lend the 
dignity of legitimacy to a condition of 
affairs already existent in Europe, 
where France, in league with Belgium 
and Poland, is the nucleus of a de- 
fensive alliance such as the Commission 
on Disarmament proposes. And the 
League, by sanctioning these military 
groupings as conducive to the cause of 
disarmament, would pin its hope of 
promoting it upon the very means of 
its retardation. 


Turco-American Treaty 


A new Turco-American treaty of 
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Mabel Strickland, champion cowgirl trick and fancy rider, will defend her title at 
the Yankee Stadium in New York 


destruction sweeps over the land, nobody 
will waste time over discussion of the best 
means of rescue. 


.The League of Nations 


The Disarmament Commission of the 
League of Nations is in session at Paris 
and engaged in drafting the text of 
the general guarantee and limitation 


amity and commerce has been concluded 
at Lausanne, assuring the United 
States and its nationals in Turkey 
treatment as favorable as that accorded 
to any other nation. In giving out the 
Treaty, Secretary Hughes authorized 
this statement: 

As agreement was not reached with 
regard to the manner of settlement of 
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claims against the respective governments, 
Mr. Grew exchanged communications with 
Ismet Pasha which provided for further 
consideration of this question at an early 
date and reserved the right of the two 
governments to withhold ratification of the 
treaties until an accord on the point has 
been reached. 

Ismet Pasha, in commenting on the 
event, depicted Turkey as “a new Tur- 
key” and a land whose government was 
based on the will of the people; hence 
his pleasure at entering on friendly and 
coéperative relations with the great 
American Republic. 

One of the best authorities on Turk- 
ish affairs now living in this great 
American Republic, Mr. Henry Mor- 
genthau, formerly United States Am- 
bassador to the Porte, on the very same 
day on which this treaty was made, 
characterized the new Turkey of Ismet 
Pasha’s hopes as “at the mercy of an 
unintelligent crew bent chiefly upon 
plunder.” These words were spoken in 
the course of the Near East round 
table conference recently held at the 
Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 
Mass. 


Scandinavia 


In happy contrast to the rest of 
Europe, the three Scandinavian States 
are creating an area of peace and good- 
will in the north of the disrupted 
Continent. Each of the three countries 
has formed a Norden society, which 
are working together and on the same 
lines, though they remain independent 
in their organization. Their object is, 
says the American-Scandinavian Re- 
view, “to deepen the sense of fellow- 
ship among the nations of the north, to 
extend their line of intellectual and 
economic contact, and to promote prac- 
tical codperation among them.” The 
three presidents are: for the Danish 
society, Director-General Michael Koe- 
fod; for the Norwegian, Justice of the 
Supreme Court Hagerup Bull; for the 
Swedish, Baron Louis de Geer, Gov- 
ernor. Thus the Kalmar Union of 
more than five centuries ago is being 
revived, not by the strong hand of an 
autocratic monarch, but by the wisdom 
of the nations themselves, which is a 
better guarantee than force for the 
duration of international fellowship. 


British India 


A meeting of the Bengal Unemploy- 
ment Committee at Calcutta recently 
approved the Calcutta University 
Scheme for dealing with unemployment. 
The plan is to start, according to a re- 
port published by the International 
Labor Office, an industrial and agri- 
cultural colony, to invite people to join 
with their own capital, and to request 
influential persons to give the pioneer 
group the support of their custom for 
a few years in order to give the colony 
a good start. Public-spirited persons 
will be also asked to take shares which 
will bear interest to a maximum of 12% 
per cent. It is held that the establish- 
ment of such colonies would show the 
way to a solution of the problem of un- 
employment in Bengal. 
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On Reading Old Books 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


whenever a new book came out, he read an old one. 

Such an attitude need not mean hardening of the 
intellectual arteries, nor need it mean a crabbed hos- 
tility towards contemporary literature. Life is short, 
and anyone who realizes the awful truth of that truism, 
and, like old Andrew Marvell, always hears at his back 
“Time’s winged chariot hurrying near” will not feel 
disposed to waste his “short day of frost and sun” on 
too much desultory tasting of the advertised novelties 
in the publishers’ lists. That is, of course, anyone whose 
reading is a serious part of his experience. It is im- 
portant to him to know as early as possible in his life 
what books will best repay him for the expenditure of 
his precious vital capital, what books will best minister 
to the needs of his temperament, those that will most 
surely contribute to his development, to build and 
quicken and delight. To this end there are, of course, 
no hard and fast rules, and the wisest all-round counsel 
is that of Shakespeare: 


No profit is where is no pleasure ta’en, 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 


Still, it is reasonable to assume'that those books 
which have done this service to the greatest number 
of readers through the greatest number of years are 
those which are at least best worth trying first. Con- 
temporary literature has naturally a peculiar imme- 
diacy of appeal, particularly to the youth of any period, 
but even the youngest reader is not entirely “‘contem- 
porary,” and his most important experiences are as old 
as the human race. They have been experienced over 
and over again, no less deeply and eagerly lived, and 
they have been given moving and vivid expression by 
countless masters of the arts of utterance. They who 
long ago experienced them first have often expressed 
them best— 


A dead man singing of his maid 
Makes all my songs in vain— 


and one of the frequent surprises of the oldest books 
is their intimate “modernity.” Southey speaks some- 
where of “that religious temper wherewith all history 
ought to be contemplated,” and the remark applies to 
our own histories. Surely they gain an added value 
from the fact that they are not entirely our own, but 
are shared with those who once lived them, just as we 
are doing today, with the same sense of their marvel, 
their splendor, their beauty, their pathos. To find our 
new-born emotions, say, in Homer is to feel an added 
thrill in them, a solemn and delighted sense of the con- 
tinuity and solidarity of human life; and all joy and sor- 
row gain for us a higher expressiveness when we are 
thus made aware of our ancestral links with those who 
have joyed and sorrowed just in the same way before. 
Expression is a form of sympathy. All our experi- 
ence seeks it. We find it in various ways, here -and 
there. Some of us find it best in books. Whatever we 
are going through, we can find it somewhere in a book, 
and we are surest of finding it, in the liveliest and most 
authoritative embodiment, in those books which unite 
the deepest and broadest experience with the greatest 
gifts of expression. The majority of such books must 
of necessity be old books, for the obvious reason that 


[rene forgotten who it was that declared that 


they represent the garnered crops of so many genera- 
tions. Occasionally a great new book is written, and 
takes its place among them, to become in its turn a 
“classic” for the time that succeeds. It is an easy mat- 
ter for those accustomed to books to know when such 
a great new book arrives. There is no necessity to 
winnow the publishers’ lists to find it. And the better 
acquainted we are with the great old books the better 
equipped shall we be to recognize the great new ones. 
You will appreciate, say, Mr. Bernard Shaw all the 
more, or less, if you have first read Plato, but it is a 
pity to have read only Mr. Bernard Shaw, and know 
nothing of Plato. To miss Mr. Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, again, were a pity, but it were a greater pity to 
miss Robert Browning. Surely it is mere commonsense 
to read the best first, and then, if we have the time for 
it, the second best. To know Mr. Robert Frost and not 
to know Wordsworth, or Mr. Vachel Lindsay and not 
Matthew Arnold, cannot be called a gain. It is best 
to know and enjoy them all, but if the choice if forced 
upon us, no one qualified to make a choice would, of 
course, hesitate. 

That qualification for making the choice is an attain- 
ment of the first importance in our reading. It is largely 
a matter of instinct, but it necessitates a willingness 
to “go to school,” for a while at least, to accepted tra- 
dition in literature, to give at least a fair trial to what 
is generally held to be “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world.” To dismiss old books simply 
because they are old is not merely insolence, but an 
expensive form of ignorance. ‘These tedious old fools!” 
is all very well when applied to the Poloniuses of the 
world. But all old men are far from being old fools, 
and when they are it is probably because they were 
young fools to begin with. Wisdom is not invariably 


_ born with us. It is a plant of slow growth, and old men 


have at least had more time to grow wise in. They have 
not only lived longer, but they have lived more. And 
it is with old books as with old men. One of “the con- 
fusions of a wasted youth” is the time lost in finding 
its bearings in books as elsewhere, and there are few 
of us that must not look back with impatience upon all 
the good years we spent, for lack of, or from indiffer- 
ence to, qualified guides in exploring so many blind 
alleys of second-rate literature, when we might have 
been glorying and drinking deep on the great highways. 
The second-rate authors we read when we were young, 
because there was no wise friend to put his hand on 
our shoulder and say: “Don’t bother with him. Here’s 
a really great writer, who said the same thing years 
ago, and said it ten times better.”’ The reading of such 
authors represents so much wastage of our lives, and 
there is so much splendid stuff to read in books that 
we shall never find time to open. Whatever our purpose 
in reading, and to read for delight, for refreshment, 
or for refuge is one of the most important ends for 
which books are written, it is good economy, to say the 
least, to read the best first. And, generally speaking, 
there is no serious gainsaying the dictum of Alonzo of 
Aragon quoted by Bacon: “Old wood to burn, old wine 
to drink, old friends to trust, old books to read.” 
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A Russian’s View of Russia 


HE number of Americans visiting 

Russia is increasing and includes 
tourists and politicians as well as busi- 
ness men. They do not appear, how- 
ever, to gain any information that 
throws much light on political or social 
conditions, and their attention is di- 
rected chiefly to estimating business 
prospects. In general they seem im- 
pressed with the appearance of sta- 
bility presented by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, refreshing to 
read a keen analysis of developments 
of a different sort taking place there. 
Such an analysis of the trend of opin- 
ion inside Russia and the reaction of 
European politics upon thoughtful peo- 
ple there is contained in an unusual 
letter just received from a very able 
Russian observer living in Berlin, from 
which we quote the following signifi- 
cant extracts: 

Another indication of why the situation 
in Russia is catastrophic is found in the 
fact that such a figure as Krasin finds 
nothing to do there. The substitution of 
Frumkin for Krasin and the overshadow- 
ing of Chicherin by Weinstein are not 
ealeulated to enhance the prestige of the 
Soviet Government at home, and still less 
abroad. 

Nevertheless, the slender thread does not 
snap. Why? Simply because Western 
Europe has run into a blind alley. In 
Russia, according to recent arrivals, the 
conviction prevails even among the most 
active-minded elements of the population 
that Russian affairs are most intimately 
connected with European crisis. “In Ger- 
many, for instance,’”’ reason my informants, 
“there is no Bolshevism, and yet that 
country is almost as badly off economically 
as we are! It is obvious, therefore, that 
it is not a question of Bolshevism, but 
rather one of a universal blind alley from 
which there can be no exit until the 
Versailles Treaty is revised.” To my 
question as to whether such views are held 
extensively in Russia, my informants reply 
that they are now shared by practically 
the entire intelligentsia. 

.While the attitude of Western Europe 
toward the Bolsheviki is becoming more 
hostile, there is growing in Russia a spirit 
of compromise toward the Government. 
This is partly of a cowardly and oppor- 
tunistie character, but in many it is per- 
fectly sincere. Events like the journey of 
General Foch to Warsaw, the rattling of 
sabres, the Ruhr situation, the unyielding 
attitude of France, all tend to draw the 
intelligentsia and the Bolsheviki closer to- 
gether. People are seeking support in the 
things which exist in fact, for as yet no 
other alternative is seen. To be sure, this 
frame of mind indicates an unhealthy state 
of despair and a disbelief in an early end 
of the present misrule and suffering; but 
there can be no question as to the fact that 
the tendency toward compromise is on the 
increase. 

This is being hastened also by certain 
changes in the nature of Bolshevism itself. 
Having done away with Vicar General 
Budkiewicz, and intending perhaps to do 
the same with Patriarch Tikhon, the 
Bolsheviki at the same time betray great 
solicitude for the so-called ‘“practical- 
minded” intelligentsia, granting to this 
“loyal” element a certain degree of freedom 
of the press, and permitting the publication 
of various historical and scientific works, 
the Government Publishing Department 
paying such fantastic sums for them as 
to cause outsiders to gasp with astonish- 
ment. - 


The protests of Western Europe against 
the execution of Mgr. Budkiewicz evoked 
only a feeling of bitterness among many 
intellectuals. They reason in this fashion: 
“When we were persecuted, tortured, and 
massacred, there was no one in Western 
Europe to protest; nay, worse, they even 
conciuded treaties of amity and friendship 
with our tormentors! But now there is a 
hypocritical outery. This looks as if a 
new kind of tactics is to be employed 
against Russia, under the guise of ‘moral 
indignation.’”’ This feeling of bitterness 
is not confined to the pro-Bolsheviki; on 
the contrary, it is strongest among those 
whose sentiments are anti-Bolshevik, for 
it is they whose lot it was to bear most 
of the suffering. 

From the same motives springs the ever- 
widening sympathy for America—by no 
means capricious but well reasoned out— 
for the constancy of America’s straight- 
forward and honest policy, for her un- 
compromising opposition, not merely to 
some isolated act more glaring than the 
rest in the Russian chaos, but to the entire 
anti-moral, anti-social character and con- 
duct of the Soviet régime. The American 
official documents published in the Hcono- 
micheski Vestnik (Economic Messenger) 
Vol. I, Berlin, 1923, created a profound 
impression when circulated in Russia. It 
transpired that such documents as_ the 
Colby note were entirely unknown to the 
public at large. This and the statements 
of Secretaries Hughes and Hoover display 
so well-reasoned and consistent a policy 
that in the future America may well be- 
come the guiding star for every Russian 
political leader. 

It is characteristic of the prevailing 
sentiment that they interpret America’s 
attitude as wishing to exercise moral 
pressure only and to give an impetus to 
the evolution of things now existing, the 
things evolved by life as it is. America 
merely says, “Reform, and we will lend you 
a helping hand; but first reform.’”’ Whether 
there is really any ground to hope for 
refurm is another question. At all events, 
friendly feelings toward America are grow- 


ing rapidly, while Europe is discredited in. 


Russian eyes by reason of its shifting and 
wholly selfish policies, 


The Real Best-Sellers 
By Gabriel Wells 


HE amount of space and attention 
which the literary sections of our 
newspapers and magazines devote to 
the reviewing of newly written books 
is wholly out of proportion to their 
actual importance as literature; while 
the neglect, by the same literary or- 
gans, of the great and inexhaustible 
field of literature which is not newly 
written is quite out of keeping with the 
sustained interest bestowed by the read- 
ing and book-loving public upon the 
books which are not for a day, but for 
all time. The prominence with which 
new books are brought before the peo- 
ple corresponds closely with the size of 
the publisher’s advertisements, but is 
often in inverse ratio with the true and 
lasting value of the books themselves. 
The “best seller” generally lives about 
three months; the great book which 
has lived three generations or three 
centuries is really the best seller, and 
the best feature about it is that it still 
lives with a perpetual youth, an in- 
finite vitality not equalled by any other 
thing in this finite world. The great 
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book lives and thrives, deriving its 
nourishment not from the “blurb” and 
the “puff,” but from the. love and admi- 
ration and satisfaction it has created 
in the minds and hearts of countless 
readers. These readers constantly ac- 
cumulate much faster than the supply 
of great books is replenished. When 
the supply is exhausted and not replen- 
ished, the work becomes “out-of-print” 
and a rarity. And in proportion to its 
rarity and the demand for copies, its 
market value advances. 

Thus a buyer and reader of books 
becomes, sometimes unconsciously, a 
collector of rare books, as the love of 
great literature grows within him, to- 
gether with a sense of appreciation for 
all that goes to the making of a fine 
book. The number of book collectors 
in this country is much underesti- 
mated, since a goodly proportion of 
them are not generally known as col- 
lectors. Very often, not until after a 
person has departed this life are even 
his own friends aware that his princi- 
pal legacy in leaving it is a library of 
cherished volumes. 

If, to the pleasure of collecting rare 
books as books, there be added a pen- 
chant for First Editions, a desire for 
fine and old bindings, an enthusiasm’ 
for artistic printing, and a passion for 
association volumes, the connoisseur be- 
comes filled with the genuine romance 
of book collecting. His happiness is 
assured, because his passion never will 
be satisfied. His ambition is unlimited; 
and its gratification is limited only by 
his purse—and his wife. 





“The Lineage of Lichfield,” by James 
Branch Cabell (Robert M. McBride), 
is a little book which will no doubt be 
highly prized by the numerous devoted 
readers of Mr. Cabell, despite the final 
chapter in which Mr. Cabell makes (or 
so he protests) his departing bow as 
author. It presents a partial list of 
the descendants of Dom Manuel, Count 
of Poictesme (b. 1213), from whom 
derive, I understand, all the characters 
in Mr. Cabell’s books. To the sworn 
Cabellite this genealogy will no doubt 
be very amusing. I recognize great 
qualities in Mr. Cabell, but have to con- 
fess that the high-fantastical vein so 
relentlessly pursued in his novels 
quickly bores me, and I think his style 
is one of the worst ever evolved by 
any considerable writer. A rationali- 
zation of his fantasticalities is too 
much. 

Even a Cabellite must wish that the 
concluding chapter (“Exit”) had not 
been written. It is one of the most 
extraordinary displays of wounded 
vanity ever made. Mr. Cabell pretends. 
that the critics—especially Maurice 
Hewlett, Richard le Gallienne, and Sol- 
omon Eagle—have done for him, ex- 
ploded him, and of course he under- 
takes to be very ironical at their ex- 
pense and to annihilate them w'th his 
wit. Instead, he is stupid and heavy 
and a little vulgar. Mr. Cabell of 
Dumbarton Grange would hardly like 
to be classed with the lesser fry of 
Grub Street, but in this chapter he 
is one of them. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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~ New Books and Old 


HAVEN’T, in general, much confi- 
dence in the physician as critic of 
life. He is much too apt—especially if 
he happens to be a neurologist—to look 
upon all men, and still more all women, 
as nervous invalids of one kind or an- 
other. I remember, for example, how 
Sir Almroth Wright tried to save the 
British Empire from woman suffrage 
by telling it supposedly weighty secrets 
about the pathology of the female con- 
stitution; and it occurs to me that the 
whole number of persons of distinction 
who were outspoken anti-suffragists 
was very small and that a considerable 
proportion of these were physicians ac- 
customed to listening to the confessions 
of women who had nothing better to do 
than to confess. And then there is 
Freud, who doesn’t stop with women, 
but puts all mankind into his unsavory 
clinic. It is natural enough that per- 
sons who are constantly occupied with 
sick bodies and sick minds should have 
a preperceptive flair for disease. All 
the. more refreshing when one finds a 
physician who knows his trade but 
knows that his trade isn’t called for 
everywhere. Dr. Joseph Collins, in 
“The Doctor Looks at Literature” 
(Doran, $3), proves that a distin- 
guished neurologist and psychiatrist 
may apply the wisdom of his experience 
to a criticism of life and letters, and do 
it all without leaving an odor of disin- 
fectants behind him. 

The papers which Dr. Collins has 
gathered together deal with the work 
of Dostoievsky, Proust, James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, Dorothy Richardson, 
Rebecca West, Katherine Mansfield, 
and a few others. In some of these 
writers — notably Dostoievsky and 
Proust—he is interested, because they 
illuminate the field of the psychologist. 
Dostoievsky he regards as “the master 
portrayer of madness and of bizarre 
states of the soul and of the mind that 
are on the borderland of madness”; 
Proust he acclaims as being “to normal 
psychology what Dostoievsky was to 
abnormal psychology—an unsurpassed 
observer, interpreter, and recorder of 
men’s thoughts and conduct.” He has 
a keen appreciation:-of Katherine Mans- 
field, of whom he says that she struck 
“the balance in fiction midway between 
the ‘joy stuff,’ which for the last decade 
has been threatening to reduce Ameri- 
can literature to a spineless pulp, and 
morbid realism, which, in both England 
and this country, has been reflecting 
the influence of so-called psycho-analy- 
sis.” On the other hand, certain writ- 
ers of fiction are taken to task because, 
instead of giving us their own fresh 
and direct perceptions of human na- 
ture, they borrow for themselves a 
doubtful illumination from the nouveau- 
riches among psychologists—Freud and 
his confréres. 

James Joyce is bad enough in all 
conscience, but at least he presents 
first-hand material for inspection. 
Joyce, says Dr. Collins, “was so unfor- 
tunate as to be born without a sense of 
duty, of service, of conformity to the 
State, to the community, to society; and 


he is convinced he should tell about it, 
just as some who have experienced a 
surgical operation feel that they must 
relate minutely all its details, particu- 
larly at dinner parties and to casual 
acquaintances.” Dr. Collins doesn’t rel- 
ish Joyce’s self-revelations, but he ad- 
mits that they are informing. But 
where Joyce is simply and naturally 
immoral, Lawrence is immoral with the 
passion of a mystic, and this combina- 
tion Dr. Collins finds altogether too 
obnoxious, even for scientific tolerance. 
Lawrence would perhaps have been 
Lawrence even if there had been no 
Freud (though it is doubtful whether 
in that case he would have found any 
one to take him up); but Dorothy 
Richardson and Rebecca West and (in 
her later period) May Sinclair—able 
as they are and competent to hold their 
intellectual own if they but knew it— 
show signs of having allowed the 
Freudian fumes to go to their heads. 
They seem to see life not with the keen, 
original vision that is native to them, 
but through a psycho-analytic glass— 
and, of course, darkly. They don’t, to 
be sure, intend their novels to be mere 
“case-histories” to be appended to a 
mythology of the unconscious; but 
such, in large part, they are. Take 
Miss West’s “The Judge” and Miss 
Sinclair’s “Ann Severn and the Field- 
ings.” They are both of compelling in- 
terest, and each shows, in addition to 
the Freudian obsession, the writer’s 
own keen human insight. But, while 
things may happen as they happen in 
these novels—while mother-love may 
work disaster, and a sudden facing of 
a long-avoided truth may work a cure 
—yet the plots follow the Freudian for- 
mula so closely that they can’t escape 
the suspicion of being invented ad hoc. 

Of course, if “the new psychology” 
were really an epoch-making gospel, 
one wouldn’t object to the novelists’ be- 
ing carried away by it, even at some 
sacrifice of artistic quality. One doesn’t 
quarrel with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or 
“Robert Elsmere” for being propa- 
ganda. Nor would one object to litera- 
ture’s making capital out of Freud if 
it didn’t take him so seriously. But, as 
Dr. Collins says, “it would be kind of 
May Sinclair, Harvey J. O’Higgins et 
al. to warn their readers that their 
fiction is based upon fiction; a man’s life 
may be determined for him by instincts 
which are beyond the power of his rea- 
son to influence or direct, but it has not 
been proven.” 


a 


” Mr. John Hall Wheelock has the fac- 
ulty, rare in poets, of being most suc- 
cessful where he is most ambitious. 
When—in his new book, “The Black 
Panther” (Scribner, $1.50)—he_ at- 
tempts a simple love song such as 
“Song of Songs,” or “But Love—,” or 
“Exultation,” he is by no means incapa- 
ble of falling flat, with lines like— 


O life and joy and breath and death of me, 
With every breath I draw you in like air! 
O I shall die of you, of you, of you! 


But’ he can embrace the universe in 
such a way as to impart to the reader 
the thrill of ecstasy. In “The Secret 
One” the science of psychology is trans- 
muted into poetry that contains not a 
grain of dross. ‘Night Has Its Fear” 
and “Sea Horizons” express the soul of 
the poet dreamer whose dreams are the 
product of a clear intelligence.’/ These 
three are the poems I should best like 
to quote, but a shorter one, “October 
Moonlight,” must suffice: 


Heaven is like an empty room to-night; 
From rim to chilly rim 
Wells the clear radiance of the cold moon- 
light, 
And the earth-ways are dim. 


Who has departed from this perfect place! 
What fiery one here set 
His throne in splendor, whom, vanished 
now, the face 
Of heaven remembers yet! 


Emptiness—emptiness—the skies are bare, 
And the stark earth no less 

Grows vacant as a memory: everywhere 
Sleeps the cold loveliness. 


Old is the earth, too old; her voice is shrill 
Against the end of things— 

To the inevitable her bitter will 
Grows humbler as she sings. 


Now from my breast the very soul takes 
flight, 
Leaving her chambers bare 
Of all save lonely memory and moon- 
light— 
And song is silent there. 


I don’t believe in forcing animal 
books upon children. I have such sad 
recollections of being bored, at school, 
by “Birds and Bees” and “Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known.” Learning even 
the bare outlines of these books was 
dull work to me, while “Latin Prose” 
was an exciting game. But an animal 
book that is designed for children, and 
designed in the right way (not anthro- 
pomorphic, like Thornton Burgess’s, 
and at the same time not too close- 
packed with information)—well, even 
that I wouldn’t give children in school, 
but I would give it to them at Christ- 
mas, and count on their liking it. Just 
such a book is “Citizen Bird” (Macmil- 
lan, $1.75), by Mabel Osgood Wright 
and Elliott Cones, first published 
twenty-five years ago but now prettily 
re-issued and none the worse for age. 
The illustrations—over a hundred of 
them—by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, are 
more charming than one would suppose 
uncolored pictures could possibly be. 


“Oxford of Today” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), edited by Laurence A. 
Crosby and Frank Aydelotte, is a 
“Manual for Prospective Rhodes Schol- 
ars,” and will be of use to any Ameri- 
can who is thinking of studying at Ox- 
ford—or of reading an Oxford novel. 
It contains, besides the latest informa- 
tion in regard to examinations and de- 
grees, chapters on the history of the 
University and the Colleges, on social 
life at the University, and on Cecil 
Rhodes and the Rhodes scholarships. 

MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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His Life and Work. 
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LIBRARY 


The best of Balzac, De Mau- 
passant, Dumas, Flaubert, Gau- 
tier, Hugo, Zola, and fifty other 
famous authors, is here brought 
within your reach. 

There is no pleasure equal to 
that resulting from the thought- 
ful building of a home library. 
Start yours today. 

Investing in the volumes of 
The Lotus Library is like depos- 
iting your money in the Bank of 
Intellectual Delight at a high rate 
of compound interest. Make 
your first deposit today and start, 
drawing interest at once. $1.25 
per volume. 
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The Tragedy of a Genius, By Balzac. 
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By Paul deKock. 
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The Black Tulip, By Dumas. 
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By Dumas Fils. 


By Flaubert. 
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By Marguerite. 
.By Anatole France. 
By Gaboriau. 


Madame Bovary, 
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The Latin Quarter, 
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The Outlaw of Iceland, By Hugo. 
Woman and Puppet, By Pierre Louys. 
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Book Reviews 


American Selves 


THE HIDDEN Roapb. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

HE HAWKEYE. By Herbert Quick. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 


FELT that in “Bennett Malin” Elsie 


Singmaster had reached her ma- 
turity as an artist; and “The Hidden 
Road” confirms and strengthens the 
feeling. It is remarkable that so rela- 
tively small an item among the racial 
ingredients of our America as_ the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” should have pro- 
duced three such story-tellers as Helen 
R. Martin, “Georg Shock” (Katherine 
R. Loose), and Elsie Singmaster (Le- 
wars). Of these Mrs. Lewars has been 
most concerned with the assimilation 
of the type by that composite “Ameri- 
can” stock which is recognized abroad 
as distinctive and typical. She shows 
us the Pennsylvania German of the 
older generation, the half-alien provin- 
cial who hardly sees beyond the bounds 
of his village or county; but she shows 
us also his offspring going out into the 
world and “making good” there, from 
the American point of view. 

Phebe Stannard, to be sure, the pil- 
grim of “The Hidden Road,” is not of 
the pure German strain. “Her mother 
had been the sister of Heimbach, her 
father a superintendent of the Millers- 
town furnace, of pure English stock, 
but none too sound principles. After a 
brief residence he suddenly departed to 
another furnace town, to which Heim- 
bach followed him escorting his young 
sister, and remaining until he had wit- 
nessed a marriage ceremony. When 
Phebe was less than a year old her 
mother died, and Heimbach brought 
her home to grow up with his own 
child.” The experience confirms Heim- 
bach’s distrust of all “outlanders’”’; and 
he does his best to protect the maiden 
Phebe from them. But she has the 
double inheritance. Neither the affec- 
tion nor the intelligence of the Millers- 
town household can satisfy her. She 
loves her uncle, her aunt, and her 
cousin Beulah, but her mind reaches 
beyond theirs, and she is_ strongly 
sexed: she needs “not only to love, but 
to adore.” Consequently she must al- 
ways be absorbed in the inner worship 
of some man—Hersh, the handsome and 
sordid station agent of Millerstown; 
Todd, the imposing (and married) 
principal of the Normal School; Cru- 
sen, the furnace superintendent. At 
the feet of these male gods, one by one, 
she lays her soul; in the brief intervals 
of her devotion she is purposeless and 
lost. Her love is a dream and an ob- 
session; without it life has no meaning, 
and she is incapable of hope or effort. 

“ ‘Has it occurred to you that I’m very 
fond of you?’ she asks Crusen. 

“Crusen laughed. ‘What a question!’ 

“ “Has it?’ 

“‘Ton’t you know whether I’m fond 
of you?’ 

“‘That isn’t the important thing.’” 

The important thing is that she 
should love deeply one who is worthy 
of her devotion. When she sees that 
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The World’s ! 


Classics 


“Some Day I am going to do some 
worth while reading.” A good reso- 
lution that is often made and fre- 
quently broken. Do some worth while 
reading this summer. In this series of 
230 pocket-size classics is a variety to 
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Oxford University Press. 
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her gods have feet of clay, her love is 
snuffed out like a candle. While the 
obsession lasts, only chance or Provi- 
dence protect her from the wildest fol- 
lies. Meanwhile she grows to woman- 
hood; she ripens mentally. In New 
York she becomes the friend of people 
of taste and cultivation; she is success- 
ful in postgraduate work at Columbia. 
There is no protection for her in any 
of this. Rather it comes from the re- 
newal and deepening of contact with 
one whom she has despised as an awk- 
ward boy in Millerstown; Ambrose, the 
“Pennsylvania Dutchman” who has 
turned into a man of the world as well 
as a man of God and a man of letters. 
She feels about him something rich and 
serene which her own feverish spirit 
lacks, she longs to “ask for his talis- 
man.” In truth it is the need of God 
that makes her helpless and desperate: 
or the need of a love that does not ask. 
From her old maid friend Gertrude also 
she learns something: 

“‘Gertrude,’ she said, ‘how do you 
live without happiness?’ 

“‘T have happiness,’ declared Ger- 
trude explosively. ‘Unless you mean 
the specific happiness of being in love 
or married.’ 

“‘That’s exactly what I mean,’ said 
Phebe honestly.” 

Gertrude points to the many unmar- 
ried friends of theirs who are in their 
way happy and useful. As for her own 
case: “‘Nobody ever had anything 
on me for unhappiness. But I’m cured, 
I thank my stars.’” As for Phebe’s 
case: ‘“‘You’ve cut your eye-teeth. 
You’ve prepared yourself for the busi- 
ness of life, you’ve learned wisdom. 
: Perhaps you can have content- 
ment with love. But I know you can 
have it without.’ ” 

So we leave Phebe, disillusioned, 
groping for new foothold, musing upon 
the strange ways of fate: “Impelled 
by what an antipodal motive had she 
prepared herself for the business of 
life! By what a queer winding, hidden 
road had she gained wisdom! .. . 
She was, poor Phebe, a little over 
twenty-seven years old.” 


If any other American novel of the 
hour challenges the indigenous merit of 
this book, it is “The Hawkeye” of Her- 
bert Quick. “North of 36,” the post- 
humous story of Emerson Hough, 
would make a third: but that, after all, 
is romance, while “The Hawkeye” and 
“The Hidden Road” belong unmistak- 
ably to the order of creative realism. 
It would amuse any young adorer of 
the “modern” (if he could be imagined 
as favoring this page with a glance) to 
note that these three books are the work 
of writers who have reached or passed 
middle age. Well, I admit that to my 
mind that largely acounts for their ex- 
cellence. There is an excellence of 
youth: but it has its obvious limita- 
tions, and we have been rather “fed up” 
with it of late. The reader who pre- 
fers “West of the Water Power” to 
“The Hidden Road” as a study of 
young humanity places himself more 
certainly than he places the books in 
question. Rawness and revolt for their 
own sake are not objects of inexhaust- 
ible interest to most of us, nor are the 
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The suffrage and the switch 


Woman suffrage made the 
American woman the politi- 
calequalof her man. The lit- 
tle switch which commands 
the great servant Electricity 
is making her workshop the 
equal of her man’s. 


Nowoman should berequired 
to perform by hand domestic 
tasks which can be done by 
small electric motors which 
operate household devices. 





The General Electric 
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light and power com- 
pany to help lift 
drudgery from the 
shoulders of women as 
well as of men. 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the 
growth of demand for telephone ser- 
vice that the Bell System invests 
throughout the country an average 
of three-quarters of a million dollars 
every working day for new telephone 
plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new sub- 
ways are being dug and cables laid, 
larger building accommodations are 
under way, more switchboards are 
in process of building or installation, 
and added facilities of every descrip- 
tion being mustered into service to 


care for the half million or more | 


new subscribers linked to the System 
every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this 
large expenditure of funds, could not 
be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by unrelated, independent 
telephone organizations acting with- 
out co-operation in different sections 
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of the country. Neither could it be 
carried out efficiently or economically 
by any one organization dictating 
from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufac- 
turing and purchasing facilities which 
save millions of dollars annually. 
They share scientific discoveries and 
inventions, engineering achievements, 
and operating benefits which save 
further millions. But the manage- 
ment of service in each given terri- 
tory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages 
of union and co-operation with the 
advantages of local initiative and 
responsibility, the Bell System has 
provided the nation with the only 
type of organization which could 
spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested 
in telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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pathetic torments of youth and sex. 
“The Hidden Road” and “The Hawk- 
eye” are ripe books, books respectively 
of feminine and masculine wisdom, 
fruits of experience and meditation. 
In short, they are interpretations, and 
not mere exhibits or documents in evi- 
dence. I believe they will bear re-read- 
ing; and if there is any more practical 
test of solid merit in fiction, it doth not 
yet appear to this observer. /” 

“The Hawkeye” carries on that 
chronicle of Monterey County, Iowa, 
which was begun in “Vandemark’s 
Folly.” Old Jacob Vandemark still 
dwells upon his boggy acres (which are 
reclaimed, greatly to his profit, in the 
course of the present narrative). Others 
of his generation, whom we know in the 
earlier story as pioneers and settlers, 
reappear here—not always to their ad- 
vantage. Certain traits and habits which 
were virtues or at least prerequisites of 
the pioneer function are less comfort- 
able to live with in a settled community. 
This book is a study of the second gen- 
eration on the frontier. Buck Gowdy, 
who was in a way the villain of “Van- 
demark’s Folly,” becomes a_ tolerably 
harmless and benignant person in his 
later years, though his cynicism of 
speech remains. But some of the 
others—Jim Boyd, lawyer N. C. Creede, 
and the rest—come off pretty badly un- 
der the test of civilized living. The 
enterprise and acquisitiveness that 
served them well enough as pioneers 
becomes ruthlessness and rapacity un- 
der later conditions in Monterey 
County. 

In the nature of the case, this is 
largely a political story. The central 
figure and supposed narrator is young 
Fremont McConkey, an intelligent but 
guileless youth who for a long time lets 
himself be a tool of the forces of cor- 
ruption, and is painfully enlightened 
in the end by the youth whom he has 
held to be his worst enemy. Captain 
Ashe, man of real estate and unreal 
principles, expounds one aspect of the 
situation to Fremont, his pupil and son- 


‘in-law. He admits that the politics of 


Monterey County are not conducted in 
accord with the strictest theories of 
civic virtue. In short, the county and 
its government are riddled with graft, 
“boodle” as the phrase was then. And 
the office-holders, many of them from 
the ranks of the original settlers, felt 
free to take what they could from 
county funds largely raised by taxation 
of absentee landowners in the East 
whose ownership itself was a dubious 
fact. “You see, Freem,” says the Cap- 
tain, “this is a new country. Things 
ain’t settled down yet. When there 


. | were only a few settlers and most 0’ 


the land was owned by speculators, we 
naturally forgot about that part of the 
law that called for the assessment of 
persona! property and improvements. 
Why, damn it, how would you justify 
makin’ a settler pay taxes on things he 
did that built up the value of every 
speculator’s land in his neighborhood? 
And, my gosh, I say it, if we could’ve 
let the settlers go scot-free of even 
what tax they did pay, their toughin’ 
through the blizzards an’ grasshoppers 
an’ blight an’ poverty would’ve paid 
their way so far as the State and 
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county were concerned.” Founded on 
this just grievance, a political con- 
dition has arisen which makes a 
mockery of popular government. 
More than once the author expresses 
himself vigorously with regard to 
the more general conditions of local 
government in America which leave 
the way open for such abuses. I think it 
is Fremont McConkey who somewhere in 
these pages says that American county 
government is probably the worst 
system ever devised by man. It is bad 
enough, at all events, as it works out in 
this story. Monterey County is more 
or less purified, after a while, but Fre- 
mont McConkey has had enough of poli- 
tics by that time, and is reasonably 
happy and busy as a journalist. It is 
his old enemy Paul Holbrook who offers 
him his real job as editor of the local 
newspaper in his own “home town.” He 
has just been offered a position on a 
Chicago paper, but has no difficulty in 
deciding that his work lies with his own 
people. “And so,” says Fremont Mc- 
Conkey, prominent citizen and man 0’ 
family (this is in the nineties), “here 
am I, Fremont McConkey, the writer 
of this history, a middle-aged man, and 
the editor of the Monterey Journal, 
with a family of boys and girls growing 
up about me, and about as much prop- 
erty as Raws Upright told the Boston 
gentleman he had, ‘a good house, and a 
qualifiedly good barn,’ and a wife who 
grows younger and fresher as my own 
hair departs—and who has furnished 
that balance for me which I think I 
should have lacked without her.” 

It is an excellent story, as a story; 
but beyond that it will, I believe, take 
its place among permanent imaginative 
interpretations of an important phase 
of our national experience. /1 don’t say 
it is as great a book as “The Scarlet 
Letter,” or “Huckleberry Finn,” or 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham”; but it is 
a book of the same order. 

H. W. BoyNToN 


“Virgil and His Meaning to the 
World of Today,” by J. W. Mackail 
(Marshall Jones Company), is the first 
volume to appear in the series entitled 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” 
whereof Professor George D. Hadzsits, 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Professor David M. Robinson of Johns 
Hopkins University, are the editors. 
I could wish that future volumes in 
this series might appear without. the 
editors’ preface. Apparently the grand 
purpose of the series is to make the 
classical writers do their bit toward 
American “uplift”; rather than to set 
forth impartially their merits and de- 
merits. In every other paragraph of 
these prefaces there is some fiddle- 
faddle about the “message” of the An- 
cients to our times. We should expect 
intellectual disinterestedness from our 
universities; instead, we get this cant. 
The cult of “uplift”? seems completely 
to have triumphed at our seats of 
learning, justifying the girdings of Mr. 
Mencken and his school. I shall be 
glad to learn in due course the “mes- 
sage” of Ovid and Sappho. 

Fortunately, the moral elevation of 
Virgil is such that Mr. Mackail does 
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A business-‘man’s investment 


EN who are active in business affairs are 
especially qualified to visualize the standing 
and possibilities of great American industries. 


The high-grade bonds of an industry whose 
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yield very liberal interest returns on the money 


invested. 


Let us help you to select the well-secured bonds 
of great enterprises with established records of 


earnings. 


As a preliminary step, we suggest that you con- 
sult our Current Purchasing Sheet—a copy of 
which will be mailed on request. 
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SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 


SHAAN 





DIVIDEND 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due 1, 1933, 

Coupons from _ these, Bonds, pervade by their 
terms on September 1, 1923, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

H. Blair-Smith, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds Due 
March 1, 1936, 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1923, at the office or agency 
of the sp in New York or in Boston be 
ae in New York at the Bankers Trust Com ny, 

6 Wail Street, or in Boston-at The Merchants 


National Bank. 
es - Hy, Blair-Smith, Treasurer. 








e\ Were right on the ground 


Y INVESTMENT | 
INFORMATION 


If you are interested in Safe, High 
Grade First Farm Mortgage Securi- 
ties and Industrial an Utility 
Bonds netting 6 to 7%, write yg 4 
name and address below and mail to 
us for investment information that 
will be of value to you. Sent free 
and without obligation. 
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Little, Brown & Company's 


Earlier Publications That Are 
Still in Active Demand 


THE INDEPENDENT 





A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 


IF WINTER COMES 
Thirty-seventh Printing, $2.00 


Cosmo Hamilton’s 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 
Fifth Printing, $1.90 


Mary Johnston’s 
1492 
Seventh Printing, $2.50 


William Dudley Pelley’s 
THE FOG 


Seventh Printing, $2.00 


Howard Vincent O’Brien’s 
TRODDEN GOLD 


Seventh Printing, $2.00 


Hal G. Evarts’ 


TUMBLEWEEDS 
Third Printing, $1.75 


Charles Warren’s 


THE SUPREME COURT IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Fourth Printing. Three Volumes, $18.00 


Thomas James Norton’s 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 
Its Sources and Its Application 
Fifth Printing, $2.00 


A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 


THIS FREEDOM 
Ninth Printing, $2.00 


Jeffery Farnol’s 
PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 
Third Printing, $2.00 


Henry James Forman’s 


THE MAN WHO LIVED 
IN A SHOE 


Sixth Printing, $1.90 


Edison Marshall's 
THE ISLE OF 
RETRIBUTION 
Second Printing, $1.75 


Henry Walsworth Kinney’s 
THE CODE OF THE 
KARSTENS 
Fourth Printing, $2.00 


Montrose J. Moses’ 
REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT 
PLAYS BY CONTINENTAL 
AUTHORS 

Second Printing, $3.00 


Maurice Baring’s 
THE PUPPET SHOW 
OF MEMORY 
Fifth Printing, $5.00 


UY these Books from Your Bookseller—but let us keep you 
informed of our new publications. We issue A Catalogue 
of Publications in General Literature; A Catalogue of Books 
for Boys and Girls and Announcements of New Books. We shall 
be glad to send you any of these free of charge on request. 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





Publishers 























James Shirley 


Dramatist 


A biographical and criti- 
cal study of the chief 
dramatic poet of the time 


of Charles I. By Arthur 
H. Nason, Ph.D. “Read- 
able, exhaustive, authori- 
tative”; “a delight to the 
eye and hand of any 
book-lover.” 


488 pages. S8vo. Illustrated. $5.00 
ARTHUR H. NASON, Publisher 


Bex 84, University Heights, N.Y. 





The Golonnade 


Vol. XIV 


Being 576 tall pages of 
scholarship and _belles- 
lettres, including the cen- 
tenary reprint of the 
rare political and social 
satires of John Trum- 
bull, LL.D Price, $8.00. 
Address: 


THE ANDIRON CLUB 
of New York City 
Box 84, University Heights, WN. Y. 
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not have to do violence to, his sense of 
truth by adhering to the principle of 
uplift, right or wrong, but uplift 
every time. Mr. Mackail, one-time 
Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, is perhaps the greatest Vir- 
gilian of our time. His prose transla- 
tion of the Aeneid and the Georgics is, 


‘I believe, standard. 


The book under review is a superb 
“appreciation” of the greatest of styl- 
ists. It is, perhaps, a thought too 
rhapsodical, but it sufficiently indicates 
Virgil’s faults. It explains in a sin- 
gularly vivid and lucid way how the 
main faults in the Aeneid are due to 
the fact that it was not completed by 
the poet; there are gaps, unfinished 
lines, and many passages obviously re- 
quiring to be rewrought by the most 
careful of artists. 

I recommend Mr. Mackail’s book 
without reservation. It should lead 
many to a first reading of Virgil (if 
not in the original, at any rate in Mr. 
Mackail’s own beautiful rendering), 
and should cause others who already 
have some acquaintance with the poet 
to reread him, finding through this 
great scholar’s interpretation a wealth 
of beauty and significance not per- 
ceived before. 

HENRY W. BuUNN 


Pebbles 


Hank Stebbins kept a sporting goods 
shop just below the place where he lived, 
and among other commodities sold fishing 
rods. In the line of advertising, he had a 
rod displayed outside, with a papier maché 
fish dangling at the end of it. 

In the small hours one morning a barrage 
of pebbles was thrown at his window and 
when he had climbed out of bed, he dis- 
covered on the sidewalk below a man sway- 
rd a trifle unsteadily and beckoning to 

im. 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded Steb- 
bins. 

“Sh-h-h !” cautioned the stranger, “Don’t 
make any noise, but get dressed right away 
and come down. This is important.” 

Considerably worried, the store-keeper 
scrambled into his clothes and descended. 

“TI just wanted to tell you,” announced 
the other in a loud whisper, “to pull in 
your line quick. You’ve got a bite.”— 
American Legion 


“Why does Mrs. Gabble buy so many 
hats?” 

“Well, she has to have something on her 
mind !”—Judge 


“What are you studying now?’ asked 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“We have taken up the subject of mole- 
cules,”’ answered the son. 

“T hope you will be very attentive and 
practice constantly,” said the mother. “I 
tried to get your father to wear one, but 
he could not keep it in his eye.”—Columbia 
Jester 


“It’s such a bother deciding about holi- 
days.” 
“It doesn’t bother me. The boss tells me 
when to go and the wife tells me where.” 
—London Opinion. 


THE MAN (having surrendered his seat) : 
“TI beg your pardon !” 

THe Girt: “I didn’t speak !” 

THE Man: “Sorry, I’m sure. I thought 
you said ‘thank you’!”—The Bystander 
(London) 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 


